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SEE, DO, AND THEN 


Chips from a Teacher’s Workshop 


Educational Topics of the Day. 


By L. R. Kiem, Ph.D. Cloth, $1.20 net. 

By mail, $1.35. 

“ TEACHERS OUGHT TO KNOW IT. COMMON SENSE 
FOR INSTRUCTORS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL. STO- 
RIES WHICH INDICATE THE RIGHT METHOD. A 
BOOK THAT ALL AMERICAN TEACHERS SHOULD 
READ. His book is the first one we have ever seen 
that puts the young teacher on the rieht track, and 
noses him there through all the departments of his 
work. It is throughout based upon common sense. 
It teaches principles, but the principles are always 
Bigetates concretely in a form to be understood. 

his is really the teacher’s vade mecum. If it could 
be put into the hands of every instructor in our pub 
lic schools, and could also go into the homes of the 
children, and be used by their parents, it would work 
a revolution in our methods of education and in the 
results achieved. At last there is one practical book 
on education which is within the reach of the common 
teacher, is accommodated to his needs, and is sure to 
guide him correctly in cotalning better conceptions 
of his duties, and in acquiring a arger understandin 
of the relation of education to life.” — Boston Heral 


Literature for Young People. 


First Steps with American and British Authors 


Being a Practical Guide for Students 
of English Literature. 

By F. BLAIspELL, A.M., author of 
“The Study of English Classics,’ ‘‘Ouar Bod- 
ies,’’ “* How to keep Well,’ ‘ Child’s Book of 
Health.’’ 75 cents net. By mail, 85 cents. 
“This book is intended to serve as the basisofa 

regular course of study in English literature. Enough 

material, supplemented by a goodly amount of illus- 
trative matter, is furnished for a methodical introduc. 
tion to our best authors. 


The Reform Arithmetic for Common Scheols 
Elements of Practical Arithmetic 


Oral and Written. 


By Joun P. Payson, Formerly Master of the 
Williams School, City of Chelsea. Cloth, 50 
cents net. 


In accordance with the pronounced reform views 
of prominent educators, notably Gen. Walker, of the 
Massachusetts School of Technology on the subject 
of the simplification of the study of arithmetic, this 
book has been prepared on business pesontmes to 
conform to the methods pursued in the business 
world. A practical and not theoretical text-book. 


New Supplementary Reading. 


The Seven Little Sisters 


Who Live on the Round Ball that Floats 
| in the Air. 
,By JANE ANDREWS. New Editions. Library 
Edition, $1.00. Lllustrated. School Edition, 50 
cents net. By Mail, 55 cents. 


The Flower People 
By Mrs. HoRACE MANN. [Illastrated. Boards, 
30 cents net. By Mail, 35 cents. Cloth, 50 
cents net. By Mail, 55 cents, Library Edi- 
tion, $1.00. 


A Kiss for a Blow 


A Cellection of Stories for Children, Fucul- 
cating the Principle of Peace. 


By Henry C. Wricut. Boards, 30 cents net. 


By Mail, 35 cents. Cloth, Illustrated. 50 cts. 
net. By Mail, 55 cts. Library Edition, $1.00. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail post-paid on receipt of price. New 


catalogue mailed to any address. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


Containing Exercises for Clase Drills both | 


INow Ieady. 


KEY 


TO THE 


New American Graded Problems, 


IN 


ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 60 cents. 


EK. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 
1130 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


New England Agent, 
WM. H. HOCKADAY, 86 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


THE FRANKLIN 


Adopted in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Boston, and other cities and towns aggregating a 
population of over 4,000,000, 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Adopted in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, and other cities and towns aggregating 
@ population of nearly 5,000,000. 


WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS. 


Adopted in Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, and other cities and towns aggregating a population 
of ,about 4,000,000. 


FOR INTRODUCTION TERMS AND SUPPLIES ADDRESS 


BUTLER, WHITE, & BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ARITHMETICS. 


30 Franklin St., Boston. 


BARDEEN’S COMMON SCHOOL LAW. 


14th Edition, 1Gmo. Cloth. pp 120. 75 Cents. 
SOME OPINIONS OF THE NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 


From E. P. WA®ERBURY, LL.D., Principal State Normal School, Albany, N. Y.— “ Please find check 
enclosed for 115 copies of School Law.”— Feb. 29, 1888. 

From EUGENE Bourton, Ph.D., Principal State Normal School, New Paltz, N. Y.—‘“ I think it may well 
be in the hands not only of our graduates, but of our other pupils as well. Please send — copies for our 
library.’’— March 15, 18#8. 

From Hon. IrnvinG G. VAuN, Justice Supreme Court.—“ I think it is well adapted to the use for which 
it is designed, and that it is as complete and thorough as is practicable in a book of its size.””—March 12, ’88. 

From Chicago Law Journal. — “One of the most essential requirements of every teacher is to know his 
or her legal rights and obligations, and we know of no way such knowledge can be more readily or easily 
obtained than by obtaining and carefully reading this book.” —AMarch, 1888. 

From the New York Tribune.—“ A very useful little volume for teachers.” —March 22, 1888. 

From the Commonwealth, Boston. —‘‘ No teacher can really be said to be fully equipped wi thout it.”— 
March 17, 1883. Seut postpaid on receipt of 75 cents. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SHOULD BE USED IN EVERY SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES. THEIR SCHOOL SERIES, 128, 333, 444, ARE ADMIRABLY ADAPTED FOR SCHOLARS’ 


USE ON ACCOUNT OF THEIR EASE IN WRITING, ELASTICITY, AND DURABILITY. They are supplied by the stationers at moderate prices. 


Works, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


26 John St., 
NEW YORK CiTy. 


Tales Chivalry and the Olden Time, 


Selected from the Works of SIR WALTER SCOTT. Edited, with Notes, by WILLIAM J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D. 


I am glad to see that it is edited by William J. Rolfe. 


That is a sufficient 


voucher for its excellence. He does nothing poorly. The students of English litera- 
ture are more indebted to him than to any other living man. — Homer B. SPraGuE, 
President, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, Dak. 


It should receive the support of committees and teachers in particular, as the very 
best in plan for beginners in the study of English literature.—Boston Globe. 


Mr. Rolfe touches nothing he does not adorn, and in this little book he furnishes 
The above are a few of a very great many commendations of the first volume of Rolfe’s “ English Classics for School 


Reading.” 


a brief but brilliant biography of Scott, and enriches the text by luminous notes, which 
notwithstanding his prefatory protest, do give the intelligent reader systematic instruc- 
tion both in grammar and rhetoric. — New York Herald. 

We hail the book as one of the signs of a reviving interest in the grand old mas- 
ter of English fiction.—Syracuse Standard. 

The selections made are judicious, complete, and tend to awaken an interest in the 
works of the great novelist.—San Francisco Post. . 


The book wins favor everywhere. 


Copies will be sent to teachers for examination on receipt-of the introduction price, 30 cents. List price, 36 cents. 


Western Agency, 
255 and 257 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York City. 


New Agency, 
60 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & C0, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 
Mustrated, condensed list 
Y of 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 


Mention this paper. 


THE FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


American Institute of Instruction 


WILL BE HELD AT 


NEWPORT, R. 
July 9, 10, (1, 12, and 13, 1888. 


will be offered from all the prinel- 
Half-rates pal cities on Railroad and Steam- 
boat lines, as well as half-rates at the Hotels and 


Boarding-houses in Newport. An excellent g, Fulton Street, Boston. 
tunity will thus be afforded to visit the celebrated é i. 26 Bond Street, N.Y. 


‘City by the Sea” with its many wonderful and his- 
torie attractions. Thespeakers to be announced will 


include some of the foremost men in the educational UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


and literary world. For bulletins containing partic- 
ulars, to be issued about April 15, apply to GEORGE 
A. LITTLEFIELD, Supt. Schools, New, RT. 

J. MILTON HALL, President. 


IMPORTANT! 


We wish to call the attention of our readers to the 
series of prize questions now appearing in LipPrin- 
CcoTT’s AGAZINE, beginning with the February 
number and to be continued through the June num- 
ber. The publishers offer prizes to all who may wish 
to compete, amounting to 8475 incash. Would it 
not be worth your while to enter as a competitor ,— 


especially when you can secure through us books Correspondence 


for a mere trifle that will answer ip full many of the 
questions for you ? More than one fifth of all the 
questions thus far advertised by them are answered 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


to apply themselves to study ; all who find it difficult to learn their lessons or 


all who are nervous, especially those who are peevish and sleep 
will be restored 


| LL who feel tired or languid, and become easily fatigued, and have not energy 


remember them ; : 
badly ; in short, all whose brains and nerves require strengthening 


to mental and bodily vigor and cheerfulness by 
CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 
It gives bright new life and health to the brain and nerves in old or young. 
A Vital Phosphéte, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 
56 West 2sth St., New York. For sale by Druggists or sent by mail. $1.00. 


Agents Wanted. 


The New Cyclopedia of Family Medicine. 


Jeo. M. Beard, M.D., of N. Y., and Ten Associate 
By Gee. M. Authors, Gives Causes, Symptoms and Ke- 
liable Remedies for every Ill (Allopathic and Homeopathic). 
“It cannot fail to_be useful wherever it goes."—J.M. 
Buckley, D.D., LL.D., Ed. ¥. Christian Advocate. 
“ A remarkably sensible and valuable work or young and 
old."—C. A. Stoddard, D.D., Ed. Observer. 
“keep it ona prominent shelt in ~~ library, and find it a 
kind of the matters sanitary 
and hygienic.""—Rev. Jose ook. 
100 to $6.00, Agents Wanted, 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 771 B'way, N. Y. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


. RITCHIE & SONS. 


oF CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


JMEN F TELESCOPES. 

CATALOGUE OF PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS CATALOGUE 0 

FOR HiGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. CATALOGUE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS. 
Catalogues of Test Iustruments and Catalogues of Lanterns. 


Wareroom and Factory at BROOKLINE, MASS. (Within City limits of Boston.) 


Sharpens both 


FOR SCHOOLS. Lead and Slate Pencils. 


IS THE BEST 


You Going to ittend 


COUNTY INSTITUTE ? 


Then send to u: at onee and learn how 
you can cover your expenses by taking 
an Agency for the JOURNAL OF Epu- 
CATION and the AMERICAN TEACHER. 


to those who mean business. 
Address at 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Big Pay And exclusive right of territory given 


MACHINE IN USE 
For Sale Manufactured by 
GOULD & CooK, 
J. B. LIpPINCOTT COMPANY, Leominster, Mass. 
717 Market St, Philadelphia. Send for Cirewlar. We will send ma- 


chines on trial to responsible parties. = —s 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestmut Street, Philadelphia. 


178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


“ A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE.” 


A new work by the greatest living Historian, 
JAMES G. BLAINE, 
ng his masterly ments on the vital issues 
bay past and present. First edition (a large one) 
all sold, 2d edition ready. 1 vol. ce $2.75. 
2 Reliable agents employed on commission 
or salary. A Rw general agents wanted, 
FORTUNE FOR Book CANVASSERS! APPLICA- 
TIONS FOR TERRITORY COMING IN WITH A Rusu! 


THE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO,, Norwicu, Cr. 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


’ gg LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 
(Mention this journal.) 


Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus. 


| J. & H. BERGE. | 


30 Gold St., 
NEW YORK. 


_Invited._ 


in the following books: 


Quizzism and Key, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 
Queer Questions and Ready Replies, Cl., .75 
Sent to any address, postpaid. 


SEND AT ONCE for one or both books, if you 
haven’t them, and win a prize. 
Address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


A, H. ANDREWS & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 


More than 50 different styles, ranging in price from $20 GENTS «69 
* aw 


Bat ORGAN. — Youth's Companion. 
manufacture warranted for 8 years. 
ments to ministers and churches. Catologue free. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED|P. CARPENTER CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


Reliable Carpenter Organs A ‘ . 

Home, School, AND DS AR : D FOR 
Church, and power 


Chapel. 


The Carpenter Organs YP qu 


contain the celebrated 
CARPENTER ORGAN 
ACTION. They are pure 
in tone, perfect in con- 

struction, in exact accord My | 
with the voice, and full of _—— 
patented improvements. 


‘ Mr. Carpenter builds most emphatically AN HON- 
All organs of our 
Special induce- 


por s 

SENT BY MAIL 

SAMPLE ~ PENCO. 

251 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


For Stamp WILL WRITE AN ORDINARY LETTER WITH ONE DIPPING ININK 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, |- 


DO YOU WANT 


A position to teach an ungraded school, in some 
rural district ? REGISTER IN THE NEW ENG- 
LAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


95 John St. and DO YOU WANT 


A position in a good Primary, Intermediate, 
Grammar, High School, Academy, or Seminary ? 
REGISTER IN THE N. E. BUREAU. 


DO YOU WANT 


A position as specialist in Languages, Music, or 
an? In THEN. 


DO YOU WANT 


A gocition as Governess ? REGISTER IN THE 
N. E. RuUREAU. 


DO YOU WA 
Promo 


tion as Binctpal, Assistant, or Superin- 
tendent of Schools ? REGISTER IN THE N. E, 
BUREAU. 
bo Y WANT 

West or or to teach in New Eng- 
land? REGISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

Forms and Circulars sent free. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Educati 
3 Somerset St., BOSTON. 


WANTED, 
For Class Room Work, 


In one of the best and best known institutions in the 


nation, a gentleman, —a graduate both from College 


Andrews and Normal School with successful experience,—to 
each Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Mineral , As- 
Clobes, tronomy, and Trigonometry. And another genile- 
Tellurians, ER STYLES (= man of equal culture, to teach Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Maps, SOLD ev ALL DEALERS mnovesour mz WOR and Geometry. Salary, $1,400 to 1,600. Apply to 
Manager, 
Charts, all kinds, N. E. of Edueation, 
Blackboards, 
PARISH’S WANTED, 
Erasers 1 aa For the Autumn 1888, a Christian woman of culture, 
Crayons im I and large experience in this line of work, for an im- 
' portant position as a training teacher of kindergart- 
JUST PUBLISHED: ners. Salary, $1,200. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


Andrews’ New Series of School Maps, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


{95 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
686 Broadway, New York. 


ALTHY 


CHILDREN 


WEAR THE 
PERFECT-FITTING 


“84° LEADING RETAILERS 


Everywhere. Be sure your corset is 
[stamped * GOOD SENSE.” Take 
(+ other. Send for descriptive circular, 


FERRIS BROS, Manufacturers, 


1 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
MARSH ER 


34 
ALL FLELD CHIC 
A Prize of $10 to the teacher finding the larg- 


OLESALE WEST 
est number of grammatical errors in onr book 
of testimonials. (A copy will be sent free to any one 
on application.) Address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 State Street, CHICAGO, 


tablets with red and blue dots, arranged in various 
combinations, a few of which are shown in the dia- 
grams. These Tablets, made of wood for durability, 
are for review purposes, and to establish a clear idea 
of numbers during the first year of school work. 


the possibilities for good which lie tn these few blocks 


are merely hinted at and will develop to a surprisin 
degree in the hands of an earnest teacher. . . 


and number. Sample 


Sample package of cards with one spool of 
either Red, Blue, Yellow, Green, Orange. or pn 
and a Pricking Needle, for 24 cents by mail. ; 


Patterns for Paper Weaving. 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


0@0 

@o 
0@0 

@o 


This aid to Number work consists of a set of wooden 


THE CHRISTIAN LADY, 


A graduate from a Norman School, who can teach 
Reading, Vocal 
ate position, paying from $600 to $900, by applying 


Music, and Drawing, may find a 
mediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Brief suggestions for use accompany each box, but 


t 
BEADS for Stringing, 
Cubes, Cylinders, Spheres. 


In a delightful New England Village, a ve 
able school property, with fine bui ding and ample 
prounds, admirably adapted to a first-class boys’ 


FOR SALE, 


desir- 


oarding school. A prosperous school has been sus- 
ained here for 20 years. The sale is made necessary 


by the death of the proprietor. Will be sold at a 
sacrifice, on easy terms. Avaly at once to 


-HIRAM O TT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


For busy work with smallest children the string- 
ALMENTS. 


ing of Mrs. Hailman’s Second Gift Beads affords a 


a most valuable occupation, teaching form, color, 
x sent by mail, 12 cents. 


Embroidery Design Cards, 
Fer Primary Schools. 


In packages of 14 Cards, assorted desi 
Figures of Children, 


| SO TREMONT ST BOSTONMASS. 


WANTED, 


For a desirable position in a Massachusetts town. a 
lady teacher, a graduate from a Normal School, who 
is an to give instruction in Cooking and Sewing. 


BRATTLEBOROVT Sa 


Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A new Embroidery Cotton in six standard colors. 


Also, with above, a 7-page paper of Directions and MENEELY & CO., 
WEST TROY, N. Y. 


Description and prices on application. 


MILTON BRADLEY Co., 


A. J. FOU 


ERS! gurXcr School Aids will assist in condust 
Sax sounding, and highly satis- | contains large beautiful merit and credit 
actory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. in uixty different designs, colors and 
Established | pretty chromo day school roverd, prize, fine gift onsas and teach- 


la 
1s26, | Price list and few sampler free: all post- 
26 pa mai iw stam . Please send a trial order. e 


set 108 cards duc. 


ARR. 


Springtield, Mass. 


Act AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 


N. E. PUB, CO. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bellis of Pure Copper and Tin f Y 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Parms, ete, 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free 


y CHARLES M. BARRows, 
One handsome volume, cloth, 500 pages ; $1.50. 
-» 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
‘studio Building,” BOSTON, 
| teachers to Good 
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|CORDED CORSET WAISTS 
™ 
We offer &1000.00 
be relieved by a 
Warers. Sample free Stone's Bronchial 
4 Ada Stone Medicine Co., Quincy, Til 
» Cincinnati, O. 
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ARBOR DAY. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


PLANTING THE OAK.* 


In mellowing skies the mated robins sing, 
The west winds blow the flag of clustered stars, 
And showers of roses waft the skies of spring 
O’er bloodless fields and monuments of wars. 
The waters purling flow the green woods through, 
The hermit moons ascend the glimmering sea, 
Peaceful, as when war’s silver trumpets blew 
A truce of God or pastoral jubilee. 


Here, as we gather on this festal day, 
To plant the acorn, heir of centuries old, 
The oak of warrior kings and courtiers gay, 
Of airy dryads and the age of gold, 
What war scenes rise,—what navies dark and grand, 
With peaking oars and serried shields and bows, 
What Roman roads with bannered eagles spanned, 
And cooled with shades of pendant mistletves! 


O acorn, acorn! Fancy sees again - 
Manorial halls and forests cool and broad, 
Where villeins cluster ’mid the rosy rain 
Of darkening sunsets ’round the feudal lord : 
Sees the rude arkwrights with their trenchers white, 
Old Norman barons, knights of Gay Gascogne, 
And palgraves tall with battle axes bright, 
And marching palmers,—gone, forever, gone! 


I hear grand Nelson’s cry,—‘‘ Strike, hearts of oak! ”’ 
And see the smitten Dane-ships strew the shore, 
And, from the Baltic roll the battle smoke 
O’er deep-sea graves of mourning Elsinore ; 
Before the oaks I see Gibraltar fall, 
And Trafalgar, and from the Tagus sweep 
The Genoese on oak-ribbed caravel 
To pluck the golden empires of the deep. 


O oaks of eld, where wandered kirtled maids, 
When swung the orioles in the sunlit rain, 
I see thee gathered for the palisades, 
From which gonfanon never yet was ta’en ; 
I see thy trunks, once spun with gossamers, 
Where fanchons sung, in rows defiant rise, 
And cavaliers with golden stars of spurs, 
Their shelter seek, with battle-wearied eyes! 


Mother of cradles, where the infant dreams! 
Father of ships, that thunder on the sea! 
The soldier's lance above whose steel tongue gleams 
Or Cross, or Crescent, or the Fleur-de-lis! 
Couch of the victor, who no more shall wake! 
The dead king’s throne, when, ’mid the hush of prayers, 
The dark lords pass, their last, quick look to take, 
The mullioned windows towards the altar stairs, 


We plant the acorn,—open here the mould, 
e violets break while thrushes flute and sing, 

Earth’s new-made vesture let the spade unfold, 

We plant the acorn in the breath of spring. 
The sun will find it, and the April rain, 

The jocund Jane, and summer’s wandering wind ; 
Life’s resurrected powers renew io’ 

The embryo oak, and nature’s chain unbind.j 


Like her, the maid of far Mauritius’ palms, 
Virginia, in Provence tale of love, 

Whose simple history still the worn world charms, 
Who ’mid the citron shades was wont to rove, 

And tamarinds cool, and fans of cocoanuts gay, 
And planted there a seed in gratitude 

For every fruit she tasted,—so, to-day, 
We plant the acorn, grateful for the wood. 


Rise, acorn, rise, the south wind’s breath shall blow 
Among thy lobed and sinuated leaves, 
As in the Vosges where the child oaks grow, 
Or Javan valleys where the sea wind breathes, 
The showers thy buds, regenerate, shall baptize, 
And earth shall feed thee like a mother strong, 
Heir of the sun, the cloud, the eternal skies, 
And earth’s new ages, eloquent and long. 


The heir of ,—the dove descends and falls 

From Christ’s own hand upon young Freedom’s brow ; 
We weave the garlands of new festivals, 

Like poets old, to lay upon the plough, 
No more for dragon-ship, or palisade 

The young tree rises by the crumbling wood, 
But children plant the royal oaks to shade 

The councils sweet of human brotherhood ! 

—From the Youth’s Companion, 
* Let the speaker have an acornin the hand, and drop it into the 
earth at the seventh verse. 
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THE COLLEGE GIRL. 


BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE. 


A COMPOSITE PHOTOGRAPH. 


Whether we object to her existence or rejoice in it, the 
college girl must be considered, just now, an interesting 
feature of the educational situation. She piques curiosity 
in her present aspect ; as a factor in the life of the future 
her failure or success affects us all. There will be in the 
minds of most observers some question whether the college 
girl does or does not possess a power of adaptation and 
assimilation which will turn the results of a college course 
to the best uses of womanhood. Will she justify or dis- 
credit the cost—not so much in money as in life,—of the 
higher education ? 

Probably those only who have settled to their own 
entire satisfaction the problems of woman’s higher duties 
and opportunities will attempt to answer this question. 
The amateur photographer would disclaim any ambition 
to do so. Even the composite picture gives only the re- 
sults—somewhat blurred, it may be,—of swift and vari- 
ously repeated impressions. 

The college girl is ambitious ; she has a very positive 
aim at a high standard of attainmént. Her notions of 
scholarship are generally more or less vague and incorrect, 
but the desire is there, and it is sufficiently powerful to be 
counted upon as a real motive. If she does not speedily 
gain by the tests of accuracy, the fault is in her teachers, 
and not in herself. It is not always the love of study or 
the love of truth for its own sake (perhaps it is only the 
exceptionally fortunate young people of either sex who 
possess that), but even where the supposed benefits to 
accrue are the real allurements, the fixed intention to de- 
vote herself to actual study exists, and has its value. 

Then she has a tender conscience. She means to do 
right. She is quick to respond to those checks and sug- 
gestions which appeal to conscientiousness. She has a 
strong sense of duty, developed from earliest childhood, 
which binds her well and is easily extended to affect her 
conduct, even in the smallest matters. She may be en- 
amoured with outward freedom, but deeper than that she 
is religious and conservative. Ten to one (even when she 
goes to church irregularly and is unable to find a preacher 
who does not bore her past endurance) she belongs to a 
rigid little church society in one of the back towns, and is 
as careful not to offend public opinion there as the minis- 
ter himself. 

She is more sensitive than young men ; more open both 
to encouragement and discouragement. Success in a 
single lesson inspires and stimulates her ; adverse criti- 
cism intimidates and repels. None of her instructors are 
indifferent to her; she expresses for each of them either 
an enthusiasm or a marked dislike. But even where there 
is dislike, she is not dull. She has a quick mind, eager, 
receptive,—untrained and unbalanced, of course; has she 
not come here for training and balance? 

She is ardent in the work of making friends, instinct 
having told her what mature experience tells her elders, 
that this is one of the golden opportunities of the hour. 
Two girls get together to study their Greek ; to be sure 
it is interlined with no little chatter and laughter, but they 
study earnestly, nevertheless, and comment frankly on 
each other’s deficiencies. They compare notes, openly 
and also half secretly, taking a guage of previous social 
and personal relations, often to mutual profit. 

The college girl is not indifferent to dress, nor purblind 
to the comparative merits of the sealskins or the ‘ style ” 
of her classmates. But she is not absorbed by it; she 
takes up the subject and puts it down with a freedom 
somewhat akin to that of her brother at Harvard. Her 
physique, as seen by the looker-on, is certainly one of her 
good points. She looks vigorous and alert; she walks 
rapidly and with a decided swing, as one who has an ob- 
ject in view. There is nothing morbid or over-intellectual 


in her appearance; she does not have the air of being in 


No, 14. 


the least a creature of dreams ; contrariwise, she shows 
herself, in both conversation and habits, full of practical 
common sense. 

Mass a hundred girls,—or a hundred young men,—and 
the folly of the class, assuming for each individual an 
average share of the foolishness of age and sex, will rise 
in a few exceptional instances to an extraordinary height. 
On the whole, a full average amount may not be included, 
yet these exceptional cases will ensure attention and give 
an exaggerated impression that affects the reputation of 
all. This is cqually true of bad manners and other dis- 
tasteful forms of girlish weakness. The composite photo- 
graph has a certain power of striking a balance, at the 
same time it accentuates unduly those salient points which 
make the general marks of a class; as love is supposed to 
double our joys and halve our sorrows, it strengthens the 
stronger points and drops out the weak ones. Those finer 
characteristics which are invariably rare in any body of 
men or women cannot be expected to leaven the entire 
lump of a college class. The average girl, the one of five 
hundred whom you meet by chance, may be a genius, but 
the probabilities are against it. But the chances are 
largely in favor of her possessing intelligence, pluck, and 
honesty of purpose. She is a worker, too; she realizes 
that the world demands some tangible help from her, and 
she is doing the best that she knows how in seeking diree- 
tion and fitness for that work. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY. —(XXIX.)* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


PERCEPTIVE KNOWING, 
(Con‘inued.) 

The third important condition of good perceptive 
knowledge is regular, systematic repetition of the process 
of perceiving the same or similar objects. It is impossi- 
ble to fix the attention of a child upon the same object 
for any great length of time, but he returns with pleasure 
again and again to what he has already observed. Each 
observation deepens the impression made by previous ob- 
servations. Hence it is better to allow him to renew his 
observations of the same object frequently than to attempt 
to prolong any one act without interruption. 

Another reason for repetition of observation is found 
in the fact that if an object—a landscape, for example, 
—is large and complex, it is impossible to observe it con- 
tinuously all at once. Here the eye must pass from part 
to part more or less successively, in order to see all the 
parts at all. Then, too, the parts cannot be comprehended 
fully in their relation one to another, until all have been 
so observed that they can, in their main features, be 
clearly represented. 

Morever, in case of the observation of a very complex 
object, however well the observation of the student may 
be directed, all the features are not known during the 
first process of analytical observation. The mind seizes 
first upon what is of most interest. As these features be- 
come familiar, new features arrest the attention, and ideas 
of these are united with ideas previously gained. In this 
way the conception of the object, for a time, gains both 
in clearness and distinctness with the repetition of the 
process of observation. 

Still another reason for repetition suggests itself: We, 
in general, observe in an object, first of all, what we 
know is there. Let your friend speak to you a single 
word softly, while you are looking in the opposite direc- 
tion, and then while you watch the movements of his lips, 
and note how much more distinctly you hear in the latter 
case. Now, this principle applies in all observation. 
Most of our perceptive knowledge, except that of color 
and superficial form, is acquired perception. We use the 
knowledge gained by one sense as a sign of qualities 
which might be known by the use of the other senses; and, 
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as we have previously seen, the quick responsive action of 
acquired perception is dependent upon the repeated simul- 
taneous activity of the different senses. 

An illustration or two of the principles just laid down 
may help to make them better understood. Ask yourself 
what are the conceptions of things, places, actions, and 
events, which constitute the clearest and brightest portion 
of your mental furnishing, and you will not fail to recog- 
nize the images of those objects and actions which you 
have observed with the greatest interest and attention for 
the longest time and the most frequently. If you spent 
your childhood on a farm in the country, there is to-day 
in your mind an image of the old homestead with its 
farmhouse, the garden-gate, the old barn, the orchard, 
with its crooked, gnarled trees, the green meadows, the 
swaths of new-mown hay, the fields of waving grain, the 


ten or fifteen years, than it is possible to secure for the 
city boy, under present conditions, during all the period 
of his entire school life. And what is true of corn 1s 
true, with some modifications, of potatoes, beans, peas, 
oats, wheat, rye, barley, and all the other field crops of 
the farm, to say nothing of a long list of garden vegeta- 
bles and flowers, of forest trees, and of wild flowers. Is 
it any wonder, then, that the country boy’s perceptions of 
nature are more clear and distinct, as well as wider in 
their range, than those of the city boy ? 
The country cannot of course be transferred to the city. 
The objective conditions of observation cannot be made 
equal in all respects to those of the country ; but lack of 
quantity can be made up, in part at least, by improved 
quality. To do this, the subjective conditions of good 
perceptive knowledge, which have here been set forth, 
must be observed. It must be taken for granted, not only 


pasture with the frolicking lambs and sober cows, the jog- 
ging family horse, the great slow-stepping oxen, the 
cackling hens and hissing geese, the verdant grove, the 
merry, rollicking bob-o-link, the chirping sparrow, and the 
twittering swallow. In imagination you enter the old 
family living room, and there blazes the bright wood fire. 
Around this sit the now sainted mother, plying her busy 
needles ; the honored father, quietly resting himself in 
the old armchair; while around the table is a group of 
blooming maidens and rugged boys, busy with the sums 
and syntax of to-morrow’s lessons. These and all other 
features of the dear old place are pictured in your mind, 
with all the freshness and brightness and beauty and joy 
with which they were once observed. But with what in- 


that matter for observation must be provided, but that this 
matter must be so used as to secure the attention of the 


pupils, and to hold the attention continuously and repeat- 
edly upon the same or similar matter. Teachers must be 
provided who know the conditions of imparting clear and 
distinct conceptions of the world of matter ; and then 
time enough must be set apart for this work. 


PRESERVE THE CURIOSITIES. 


BY JULIA M’NAIR WRIGHT. 


One great advantage of scientific collections in school 


terest, with what attention, with what continuity, with|is the fact that the zeal for collecting spreads beyond the 


what repetition, were they observed day after day and 
year after year! 


Can there be any doubt that the clearness, definiteness,|dren. Children talk freely at home of what they are doing 
exactness, and fullness of this whole picture was owing to]or wish to do, and they are not slow to enlist in the service} ,oots of the tree, the girls, in turn, pouring a dipper of water. 
the manner of original observation? If so, do we not see|of any enterprise dear to them, the full force of all their | This should immediately follow each part spoken, thus: a boy 
in this an illustration of the necessary conditions of good|friends. Fathers and elder brothers, father’s clerks, or |speaks his part, puts in his shovel full of earth and gives place to 


perceptive knowledge ? 
Country life may furnish us with another example 


the housemaid’s sailor brother or lover, have it impressed 
on them to bring for the ‘museum ”’ whatever trophy may 


AN ARBOR DAY EXERCISE. 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ASA GRAY.* 
The pleasure and success of ‘“‘ Arbor Day” tree-planting de- 
pend largely upon the ceremonial exercises attending it. Speaking 


and music should combine to make the occasion attractive. Some- 
thing of military order should be observed in assembling at the 
place for planting, and careful arrangements be made for the work. 
Previous instructions and drill are essential. While the circum- 
stances of the planting will greatly vary with different schools, the 
following general suggestions are made :— 

1. The tree should be in place and essentially planted, a mound 


school and infects with its resulting good the whole com-|of earth and a shovel being placed on one side, and a pail of water 
munity. People are interested in what interests their chil- 


with a dipper on the opposite side. 
2. Inthe ceremony of planting, the manual part being typical, 
the boys, one by one, will throw a shovel full of earth upon the 


the next; the girl recites her portion, pours on water and gives way 
to another. If it is desirable that more pupils than the speakers 
take part in the manual work, several may follow each speaker in 


One of the reasons why the man who spent his life on the|fall in their way. Thus the community is enlisted in the] going it. 
farm in the country so often sueceeds where the city-bred| cause, and the collection thrives. 


man fails is that the country boy is compelled to observe 


They may also be the means of preventing serious 


so attentively and continuously. He thus avoids the men-|loss to science by rescuing and preserving numerous curi- 
tal dissipation which results from such a multiplicity of|osities and valuable specimens now in the hands of indi- 
ever changing objects as are constantly thrusting them-~jviduals, scarcely students, who, having some taste for] ach school planting a tree, the words spoken at each tree may be 


selves upon the attention in a great bustling city. 


8. Arrange the pupils in circles about the tree, or, if more con- 
venient, in semicircles, the number of lines depending upon the 
number of pupils. The speakers should occupy the inner circle, 
advancing to the tree as they speak, retiring when through, 

4. If several schools are simultaneously engaged in the exercise, 


these things, have gathered curiosities, perhaps some of| essentially the same, or should occupy the same time. All should 


If we were to give our city boys a series of observation|them varieties which, at the removal or death of their first | begin the speaking at the same moment, by a general signal, as 
lessons on corn, we should think we had succeeded pretty | owners, may be lost or recklessly cast away by remaining 
well if we had brought into the class two or three stalks|members of the family, who care for none of these things. 


of corn showing its development at half a dozen different 


Three cases, pertinent to this point, are in my mind. 


notes from a bugle or firing acannon. So, all should retain their 
places until the signal from the general director is given for march- 
ing away or for dismissal. 

5. In case of large numbers of visitors assembling, as there usu- 


stages, and allowed them to be handed around the class for| A farmer in Ohio had strongly marked scientific tastes, | ally will be, and as it is desirable there should be, the police ar- 


amoment’s observation by each pupil. 


If we had repeated} and besides a number of remarkable instances of idiosyn-|rangements for protecting the pupils from being crowded at the 


this for two or three successive days, we should be inclined | crasies in vegetable growth he had collected from Indian | ‘tees should be carefully attended to. 


to rate ourselves as very industrious and painstaking. 


But consider the country boy’s observation of corn. | utensils. 


“mounds” a number of choice ornaments, weapons, and 
Had there been a well-cared-for museum or 


He prepares the ground every year, and then places, at] cabinet-case in the public school near him he would gladly 


the proper depth, thousands upon thousands of grains of 
corn. He then watches for the first appearance of the 
green blades, as they pierce the surface. When the corn 
is large enough so that the weeds can be removed without 
injury to the blades or roots, he enters the field with his 
hoe. The weeds are then removed from between the 
growing stalks, the earth lightened, and a little of the 


have bestowed his treasures there. There was no such 
collection thought of as an adjunct of the school work, 
and at the good man’s death his curiosities were dissi- 
pated, cast out as “rubbish” at house-cleaning time, or 
lost as “ playthings” by various small grandchildren. 

A second instance is that of an old lady who had had 
unusual opportunities for securing curiosities from many 


softest and finest dirt is sifted softly about the corn, as the}lands. She had a really beautiful private cabinet of sev- 
leaves are tenderly, almost lovingly, smoothed upward |eral hundred specimens which might have been given in 
with the hand. One hill thus eared for, the patient boy|her name to the school in the large town in which she 


passes to the next, and so on till he has examined with 
eye and hand no less than several thousand specimens of 
growing corn. This is the observation of a single day, 
which is often repeated every day for a week. 

Later in the season, when the stalks are larger, and 
when the tasselling spindles begin to appear, the process 
of hoeing must be repeated. This time the earth is 
heaped higher to receive the out-striking roots, which are 
to support and nourish the stalks. Later still comes the 
cutting of the stalks, the shocking, the hauling to the 
barn, the husking, the drying, the shelling, the milling, 
the feeding to horses and cows, or the eating in the form 
of corn cake or hominy. 

But his observation of corn does not end here. The 
entire process is reviewed year by year. 

Here is interest, attention, continuation, and repetition. 
More mental work is done by the country boy in the ob- 


lived had this school exhibited any interest in such a col- 
lection by the beginning of a museum of its own. But 
neither school nor family thought of this, and in less than 
two years from the lady’s death the rarities on which she 
had prided herself were scattered and destroyed. 

A third instance is that of a civil engineer who gath- 
ered, during his travels, three barrels full of beautiful 
and valuable fossils, a collection of Indian weapons and 
utensils, several hundred catalogued shells, and a variety 
of curious and antique coins. He lived in a city consid- 
ered a center of our public school life and instruction ; he 
was himself a school trustee, and deeply interested in 
education ; but it had never occurred to him, or to the 
school superintendent and teachers, that the schools would 
be vastly benefited by the possession of a cabinet of curi- 
osities to which his collection could be added. It is twenty 
years since he died, and his specimens, which might have 


servation of corn any one day out of twenty in each of 


enriched the schools of his native city, are utterly lost. 


6. The assemblage of all the schools, engaged in the exercise, at 
some common point to listen to brief addresses from prominent 
school officers or other citizens, is a matter of great interest and 
profit. If this be done, it is the best place for the singing. Such 
a gathering gives an effective impetus to the whole matter. 

It is a mistake to have long declamations at the Arbor Day tree- 
planting. A few sentences of appropriate matter for each of a con- 
siderable number of pupils, will be far better. What follows 
may, in some of the paragraphs, be subdivided in assignment, if 
desired. There is nothing in the arrangement to forbid the intro- 
duction of more material of a similar character, if it be wanted, 
but we would caution against making the exercises too long, a3 
whatever is wearisome is apt to leave unpleasant recollections. 


AT THE TREE. 

Song: Chorus—‘*‘ All Hail to the Woods.” 

First Speaker.—Fellow Classmates: This, our tree, we plant as 
a symbol of what we aspire to be in our future lives. Like its 
future growth, may our lives expand and attain higher and yet 
higher reaches into the pure atmosphere of truthful purposes and 
into the healthful sunlight of noble deeds. Like the tree, as it in- 
creases in stature and amplitude, may we grow in the qualities of 
strength, of usefulness, and of beauty. 

Like the tree, which lends its grateful shade to every passer-by, 
which delights every beholder by its cheerful colors and its beauti- 
ful form, which protects from the sweeping tempests or the scorch- 
ing sun, so may we yield to all about us the qualities of good which 
should grow with our lives. Like the tree may we offer friendship 
which shall be constant and pure. Like the life of the tree, may 
our plea for life be founded on the good we do by our living. 
Second Speaker, — 


** Wide flush the fields, the softening air is balm; 
ho the mountains round, the forest smiles ; 
And every sense and every heart is joy.” 
Third Speaker.—Here upon this spot, from this time onward 
made sacred to us from the associations of the day, we plant our 


Prt ry aoe of the cut we are indebted to Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman 
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Class Tree. It is one of many, yet, for us, there will cluster 
around it memories which will grow brighter as we and the tree 
grow older. We plant with it the remembrance of our days as 
members of the school which we represent [The name may be 
given]; our wish that the ties which now bind us may strengthen 
with the coming years; that the promise for a life helpful and at- 
tractive, typified by the tree as it grows and shades and protects, 
may be seen and felt in us, as the springtimes come and go. 


Fourth Speaker.—From this day forth this tree will be our own. 
As it increases in stature and attractive usefulness, may it be to us 
a true symbol of our own growth in that which elevates our lives, 
beautifies and strengthens the character, and makes us helpful ta 
those who may come within our influence. 


Fifth Speaker.— 

** No tree in all the woods but hath its charms, 
Though each its hue peculiar; paler some 
And of a mawnish grey ; the willows such 
And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf, 
And ash far stretching his umbrageous arm ; 
Of deeper green the elm; and deeper still 
Lord of the woods, the long surviving oak. 
Some glossy-leaved and shining in the sun, 
The maple, and the beech of oily nuts 
Prolific; and the lime at dewy eve 
Diffusing odors; nor unnoticed pass 
The sycamore, capricious in attire, 

Now green, now tawny, and ere autumn yet 
Has changed the wood, in scarlet honors bright.’’ 


Sixth Speaker.—‘ As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” 
Lift up thy branches to the heavens above thee! Take in strength 
and beauty; take freely the gift of life; and may we plant with 
thee, O tree, some noble purpose that with thee shall take root and 
heavenward grow ! 

Seventh Speaker.—Behold ! now the quickening forces of nature 
are most active; a pulse beats in every blade of grass; a heart 
throbs in each bark-bound tree; a song would fain thrill their 
opening lips. It is life, /ife, LIFE, once more ! 

‘* Plant a tree.’’ 


PLANT A TREE. 
ANNIE Moore. E. Lesuir. 


Song: 


1. Plant 
2. Plant 


tree, and it will grow While you're 
tree, a brave youngtree, Chos - en 


sleep-ing, wise men say ; "Tis to plant a tree, ’Tis to 
from the for-est gray ; Fromits wood-land home, From it, 
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plant a tree, ‘Tis to plant a tree we are 
wood-land home, From its wood - land home bring it 
cres. 
here. ’Tis to plant a tree, ’Tis to 
forth. From its wood - land home, From its 
4) 
=: 
plant a_ tree, we are 
wood-land home, bring it 
mr 
a 
plant a trec,’Tis to plant a tree, to plant a 


wood-land home, From its wood-land home, its home, oh, 
cres. 


here, 
forth, 
tree we're here, And we call this‘‘Ar-bor day.” 
bring it forth, Forthis is our“Ar-bor day.” 
| 
| TV $ 


Set itfirm-ly in the ground, Seat -tercartha - 


Year by year ’twill spread its leaves; Sure -ly there’s no 
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with gen - tle 
worn trav- el - 


bout its roots; When spring comes 
great-er boon For the way - 


ten. 
rye 7 
When spring comes with gen -tle 
For the way-worn tray - el - 
Then ’twill send out ten- der 
Than its shade at sul- try 
breath, Then ‘twillsend out ten - der 
ler Than its shade at sul - try 
breath, 
ler, 
shoots. Sun - beams feed it, Rain - drops 
noon. Birds will love it, Skies a - 
— p 
shoots. Sun - beams feed it, 
noon. Birds will love it, 
ral 4 
pe 
speed it, Allthings, 
bove it, All things, 


Rain drops speed it, All things join to bless our 


Skies a- bove it, All things bless our for-est 
cres. 

tree, All things join to bless our tree. 
tree, All things bless our for - est tree. 
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Eighth Speaker.—The preservation of well-grown trees should be 
our special care. Landor says, ‘‘ Old trees in their living state are 
the only things money cannot buy. We should regard well-grown 
shade trees in the spirit of the poem. (‘‘ Woodman spare that 
tree,’’ or some part of it, may be recited.) 

Ninth Speaker.—‘* A tree is a nobler object than a prince in his 
coronation robes.’’ Plant trees ; they will refresh and protect by 
their shade. Plant trees; they purify the atmosphere where they 
grow. Plant trees ; they are co-workers with the rain and the sun- 
shine in making the earth fruitful and habitable for man. Before 
man was trees grew ; and where man is trees must be. When the 
trees are all swept away, and the sun scorches, and the winds dry 
up and harden the naked earth, man looks upon the ruin he has 
made, and must fly to other lands or plant trees. 

Tenth Speaker.—Oliver Wendell Holmes, who is a lover of trees, 
says: ‘‘ I have written many verses, but the best poems I have pro- 
duced are the trees I planted on the hillside which overlooks the 
broad meadows, scalloped and rounded at their edges by the loops 
of the sinuous Housatonic. Nature finds rhymes for them in the 
recurring measures of the seasons. Winter strips them of their or- 
naments, and gives them, as it were, in prose translation, and sum- 
mer re-clothes them in all the splendid phrases of their leafy lan- 
guage.” 

Eleventh Speaker. —Washington Irving loved trees. Referring 
to the love of the English for forest trees, he says: ‘‘ There is 
something nobly simple and pure in such a taste. It argues, 
I think, a sweet and generous nature to have this strong 
relish for the beauties of vegetation, and this friendship for the 
hardy and glorious sons of the forest. There is a grandeur of 
thought connected with this part of rural economy. It is worthy 
of liberal, free-born, and aspiring men. He who plants an oak 


plants for posterity. Nothing can be less selfish than this.’’ 
Twelfth Speaker,—Thoughtful people in all ages have had a 


deep veneration for forest trees, Shakespeare was not the first to 


find ‘‘ tongues in trees.’’ From the oak groves of ancient Greece 
came oracular tones which were voiced and believed by the people. 
Our Celtic ancestors of Britain invested the grand old oaks with a 
sacred character, Our poets have found inspiration in the groves 
and the forests, and have often told their whisperings in their 
choicest lines. The noblest thoughts inthe great poem of Bryant, 
“The Forest Hymn,”’ sprung from his contemplation of the woods : 


‘* The groves were God’s first temples.’’ 


‘** Father, thy hand hath reared these venerable columns 
Thou didst weave this verdant roof. 
Thou didst look down upon the naked earth 
And forthwith rose all these fair ranks of trees. . . . 
This mighty oak, 
By whose immovable stem I stand and seem 
Almost annibilated,—not a prince 
In all that proud old world beyond the deep, 
E’ er wore his crown as loftily as he 
Wears the green coronal of leaves with which 
Thy hand hath graced him.’’ 


** Be it ours to meditate in these calm shades, 
Thy milder majesty, 
And to the beautiful order of thy works 
Learn to conform the order of our lives.’’ 


Last Speaker.—Schoolmates: It now remains for us to dedicate 
our tree to one whose life we fain would honor by this deed. 

(At this point the name of the one selected should be given. A 
few brief sentences, portraying’ that for which he is known and 
honored should be spoken. It is suggested that trees be dedicated 
to public-spirited citizens of the place, those living, as well as to 
the memory of those who have passed on. The act will be a last- 
ing benefit to the place. There should also be dedications to au- 
thors, soldiers, and others, who should be remembered for their 
good deeds. If the dedication be to authors, something appropri- 
ate from their writings should be recited, but we deem it important 
to have most of the matter relate to trees. ) 

We give the following as a form which is merely suggestive. It 
is a copy of the closing words of an Arbor Day tree planting in 
Roger Williams Park, Providence, R. I., 1887: 

In Concert.—We the members of the graduating class of 
School, 1887, do, by the ceremonies of this day, dedicate this tree, 
in grateful memory to Thomas Arthur Doyle, for eighteen years 
mayor of the city of Providence,—the loved citizen, the public 
spirited officer, the ardent friend and supporter of the public 
schools of his native city. And may we, in our lives, emulate his 
noble example, his career of usefulness, his unselfish devotion to 
the good of his fellowmen. So let it be ! 

Singing. —‘* America.”’ 

When the number of scholars participating is large enough, ad- 
ditional interest is excited by planting the trees in groups, one 
being designated the Poets’ group, another the Patriots’ group, and 
still another the Presidents’ group, ete. In selecting the names for 
the individual trees in each group, the children should be given a 
voice, not only that their enthusiasm in the coming exercise may be 
stimulated but also because of the knowledge they may acquire 
through a study of any one class of the world’s great workers, under 
such favorable circumstances. Washington, Lincoln, and Grant 
would make a grand group. Inthe case of single trees let great 
care be taken in the choice of names. Much will depend upon 
it, both as to the present and future popularity of ceremonial 
tree-planting. It would be very appropriate and timely, as well as 
pleasant and proper to remember those who have until recently 
beep with us in such exercises. What name would be more heart- 
ily received by the children than that of {the well-loved author of 
Little Men and Little Women, Miss Louisa May Alcott! How 
appropriate it would be for our scholars who are so familiar with 
the work of the Bands of Mercy to do honor to the great-hearted 
author of that system, Mr. Henry Bergh, the Jate president and 
founder of the S. P..C. A. But who is more worthy of our high- 
est respect and sincerest admiration than the man whose portrait so 
appropriately precedes this exercise? Who has done more to ac- 
quaint the American people with their own trees than Professor 
Asa Gray, the true Christian, the tenowned scientist, the able 
teacher, and the man who has taught us to love and respect these 
trees. 

Nore.—A valuable paper on * Arbor Its History and Aims, 
and How to Secure Them,” by B. G. Northrop, of Clinton, Conn., in 
the report of the Secretary of Connecticut Board of Agriculture for 
1887, would be very helpful to those who care to study into its origin, 
ete. The address on ‘“‘Arbor Dayin the Public Schools,” by J. B 


Peaslee, delivered before the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Edueational Association, at Washington, Feb. 12-14, ’84, is 


full of helpful hints. 


SOME FAMOUS TREES. 


Some trees that are connected with important historical events in 
American histery, but are not as well known as the Boston and 
Cambridge elms, the famous Appotomax apple tree, ete. : 

The oak tree of Flushing, Long Island, under which George Fox 
preached. 

The lofty cypress tree in the Dismal Swamp, under which Wash- 


ington re d one night in his young manhood. 

The te eg ter amet tree near Fort Wayne, Ind. , where Little 
Turtle, the great Miami chief, gathered his warriors. 

The pine tree at Fort Edward, N. Y., under which Jane’ McCrea 
was slain. 

The black walnut tree near Haverstraw on the Hudson, at which 
General Wayne mustered his forces at midnight, preparatory to his 
successful attack on Stony Point. - 

The magnolia tree near Charleston, S. C., under which General 
Lincoln held a council of war previous to surrendering the city. 

The pear trees planted, respectively, by Governor Endicott of 
Massachusetts and Governor Stuyvesant of New York, more than 


two hundred years ago. 


The Cary tree, a large and beautiful sycamore, planted in 1832 


on the homestead of the Cary sisters, — 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


CHIPS FROM EDUCATIONAL WORKSHOPS IN 
EUROPE. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, OHIO. 
Mental Arithmetic Everywhere. 


The great advantages of the metric system in the teach- 
ing of arithmetic are obvious everywhere. Arbitrary 
measures, such as ours, are a hindrance in school. Pound, 
gallon, bushel, yard, ete., all have a different number of 
parts,while the division in tens, hundreds, thousands, makes 
reckoning remarkably easy. This enables the teacher to 
conduct mentally eighty per cent. of all the practice in 
arithmetic. It is very interesting to see pupils of the 
third and fourth school years use numbers mentally which 
would take our pupils’ breath away. The latter can not 
handle the arbitrary measures, such as yards and inches, 
gallons, quarts, and pints, bushels and pecks, pounds, 


Those who have no taste for drawing and no natural 
skill in it, especially teachers of country schools, who have 
no privileges for studying the art, may be aided by the 
following ingenious device for making drawing easy. 

A. few illustrations will show the kind of aids and di 
rections to which we refer. Here, for instance, is the 
drawing of a pear. 
The work is to be 
\-----# done from dicta- 
tion. ‘Draw a square. 

Do not allow the use 

of aruler. It is not 

drawing to make a 
. straight line with a 
ruler. Draw the di- 
ameters, 5-6, 7-8, 
and the diagonals, 
1-4, 2-3. Divide the 
upper. Bisect the 
upper semi-diagonals 


ounces, and grains, ete, simply because the variety of at the points 9 and 10. Trisect the lower semi-diagonals, 


divisions makes a number of tables necessary whose com- 


As soon as the German child knows the notation and 
numeration up to 1,000, he is made to apply numbers to 
meters, liters, and grams. The divisions are the same in 


one and deci, centi and milli, parts of one. It is always 
10, 100, 1,000 of one, or 5, +405 reoo Of one. I assure 

It 
my readers, that only one half hour daily is spent in 
metic. In the fourth school year the chapter of “ Frac- 


tions,” both common and decimal, is completed, and the , 


draw the outline of 


i ic | d that tly i tal or oral arith stem. Draw a 
arithmetic here, and that mostly in mental o 


and diagonals as * 


mittal goes beyond the capacity of young pupils. 

Trisect the horizon- 
tal diameter, mark- 


‘ . ing the outer points. 
all measures, namely, deka, hecto, and kilo, multiples of Through he pore 


he pear. Draw the 


quare, diameters, A 


rule of three. In the sixth school year percentage and marking the points 10 and 11, 12 and 13, 14 and 16. 


most of the business rules and mensuration are treated, 
things which with us are reserved for the eighth school year. 

I am fully aware that we cannot help this, being ham 
pered by the voluminous chapter of denominate numbers 
during the fourth and fifth school years. Here in Ger- 
many they do not treat that chapter as a separate and 
highly important one. The pupils need not study tables, 
for the measures are taught right along with numeration 
and notation. As the pupils’ horizon in notation widens, 
their knowledge of the measures increases. It is a fact 
that almost the entire ground in arithmetic gone over in 
the eight years’ course of the American common school is 
here completed in six years. This is not astonishing, and 
must not be attributed to a greater intellectual power of 
the German children, for they are not as quick in percep- 
tion and application as our shrewd American youth, but]. 
rather of a slow but sure kind. ie 

The reason is to be found solely in the use of the met- 
ric system and the prevalence of mental, or more correctly 
speaking, of ora/ arithmetic. A third year class in Duis- 
burg solved these problems in the twinkling of an eye : 
‘One sack contained 5 kilograms, 7 hectograms, 3 deka- 
grams, and 8 grams; another, 2 kilograms, 3 dekagrams, 
and 5 grams. What was the weight of both?” “A 
man divided 21 marks, 25 pennies, equally among five 
boys. What was each boy’s share?” And it was done 
without the aid of pen or pencil. 

Much of what we teach in our American schools under 
the captivating title of business rules is prohibited here |; 
by the regulations laid down by the minister of instruc- 
tion; as, for instance, compound interest, stocks and 


Bisect the right semi- 
‘At base line at the point 
“| 9. Trisect 2-6 at 
points. Use these 
points in drawing the 
iy outlines in the copy. 
-----;f¢ Draw a cat's head. 
Draw square, diame- 

} ters, and diagonals as 

before. Trisect the 

marking the upper 
points 9-10. Trisect 


the horizontal semi-diameter, marking the inner points 13 
and 14. Trisect each half of the base line, marking the 


nner points 11 and 12. Connect 5 and 12, 6 and 11. 


Draw the outline as per copy. 


RHETORICAL NOTEBOOK. 


THE teacher of rhetoric must be an appreciative and 


correct logician and grammarian. All teaching of rhetoric 
that is not loyal to logic and grammar is unreliable. 


Tue art of rhetoric is not reliable without the science, 


and the science is not effective without the art. In no 
department is the blending of the science and art more 


mportant. 


THERE is no successful study of rhetoric without thought 


bonds, taxes, exchange, etc. The course prescribed is|and interest. One may study the multiplication table as 
eminently practical, to say the least, and much may be successfully as it is capable of being studied without any 
learned from it. thought as to what it is, or what it means, but he cannot 


study any phase of rhetoric successfully without keen and 


DRAWING MADE EASY. interested thought. 


The recent article on drawing, by Professor Augsburg, 
in the JouRNAL, has awakened such an interest in the sub- 
ject as to lead us to prepare the following article from 
Miss Hall’s book, recently issued : 

The great drawback to the progress of drawing as a 
study in the public schools is the idea that it is only for 
the talented few. As a matter of fact, nature has pre- 
pared more teachers of drawing than of arithmetic. One 
who has not had the training of hand requisite for draw- 


ing a smooth, straight line may have the ability to teach 
another to do so, 


* Prepared editorially after examining “ Drawing Mad ‘a 
companied by fift cards of desi att: 
Flanagan Ca ape ‘ esign, by Abbie E. Hall; published. by A 


Tue study of rhetoric in high schools ought not to be 


completed in fourteen weeks. It should be continued 
through the entire course, at the rate of one lesson a week, 
because it relates to language, which is the instrument 
used by teacher and pupil throughout the course. This} 
method will give time to write the exercises assigned in 
works on rhetoric, and will not interfere with other studies 
relating to the English language.—George W. Minns. 


Ruertoric is triune in that it appeals to the reader's 


understanding, emotions, and choice. The perfected 
rhetorical effort makes a reader see clearly, feel intensely, 
and choose skillfully. There is no real art in the rhetoric 


that deals merely or chiefly with the way a thing is said 
or written. It must deal with its effect when it is heard 
or read. We are in the habit of saying that there is no 
sound where there is not an ear to hear, so it might be 
said that there is no rhetoric where there is not an eye to 
read or an ear to hear. This is a most important con- 
sideration with the teacher of rhetoric. 


Tue rhetorician must, above all else, avoid that surface 
art which makes the reader or hearer think he under- 
stands, feels, or chooses, when he does not. It is a great 
weakness, more apparent now than ever, perhaps, and 
needs much attention. We see its evil tendency in the 
extreme in the case of revivalists, who ofttimes have the 
rhetorical art which makes a large number think they have 
made a choice that they have not. The same is true in 
the matter of emotion in the case of story writers. They 
will make a young girl weep, and read until the book is 
finished, and she thinks it has taken hold of her very soul, © 
but in a week she has forgotten its impressions, and in 
three months she has forgotten even the thread of the 
story. Another story had no such overmastering, emo- 
tional effect, but it took hold of her heart and life in such a 
way as never to be forgotten. The same is true in regard 
to the understanding of an author. The teacher needs to 
guard his class carefully against arriving at the transient 
art of satisfying a reader without doing anything for 
him. It is a kind of rhetorical massage treatment which 
gives a surface glow without toning up the life itself. 


SUPERINTENDENT’S NOTEBOOK. 


Supt. P. wanted a teacher; Miss Short was recom- 
mended to him very strongly ; all her “ good points ” were 
specified. He was more than satisfied with all that was 
said, but he had learned to discount such enthusiastic 
utterances somewhat, and he decided to see for himself. 
He knew also that there were considerations other than 
those of general teaching ability. He wanted to know 
something of her disposition. He asked the person who 
recommended her the names of two or three women, 
friends of hers, teaching in about the same grade. Armed 
with these he visited her school, and she made things 
“hum.” He was favorably impressed so far as ability to 
make things “ move” was concerned. 

“ Do you know Miss Long?” 

“ Yes,” —reluctantly. 

“Ts she the kind of a woman that I should want to 
put into the second class in a grammar school at a salary 
of $650?” 

“That depends upon taste, of course, but she is not my 
style.” 

“ Why not?” and then she began to smite her rival, 
at first with faint praise, and then with miscellaneous in- 
sinuations. He had no recommendation of the other 
woman whatever, but he had made up his mind that Miss 
Short should never teach in his town, and so he said: 
“Well, I had never heard of Miss Long, except as a 
friend of yours. Mr. B. recommended you strongly, and 
so I have yisited your school. I think I will see Miss 
Long.” 

Miss Short saw her mistake, saw that she had been en- 
trapped, and tried to recover lost ground ; but it only 
made a bad matter worse. 

When he had spent two hours in Miss Long’s room 
and saw that she was a good teacher, he said : 

“You know Miss Short, I believe; what do you think 
of her as a teacher for a $650 position in a second class ?” 
“She is a bright woman, a good teacher, would like to 
get away from this city, and needs the increase of salary.” 
“ What are the ‘ outs’ about her?” : 

“You have no right to ask one teacher such a question 
about another. I would not tell you if I knew of any, 
and I know no reason why she should not do well.” 
“Would you accept such a position ? ” 

“Not to take it from Miss Short; she needs it, and 
would like it.” 

“Well, she cannot have the place under any circum- 
stances, and you can have it by the acceptance.” 

Miss Short never needed any explanation, but she did 
not profit by the lesson. She has tried hard, but tried in 


vain ; she cannot help being jealous and showing it by 
her tongue, : 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


FREAKS OF ILLITERATURE. 


Mr. Editor :—In a daily paper is this advertisement: “A young 
lady would like pupils to receive instruction in English branches.”’ 
This is evidence of pure philanthropy. Doubtless, the advertiser has 
in mind pupils in public schools who, in spite of all efforts, receive 
little instruction in English branches, or in any branches, owing, 
possibly, to the presence of too many rules or rulers, The adver- 
tisement suggests a new way of attracting the attention of the au- 
thorities. Let us petition in advertisement, individually or collect- 
ively, that we should like pupils to receive instruction, if they be 
subjects, or worse, serfs, of a tyrannical and despotic government ; 
namely, that of the school committee elected for political purposes. 

A prominent paper printed this notice in different places on 
each of its eight pages ; ‘‘ What better use can you make of two 


dollars than to receive this paper ?’’ This sentence belongs to the 

family represented by: ‘‘ What more can you do with a cord of 

wood than to go a-fishing ?’’ or, “‘ How, more wisely, can you dis- 
pose of this battle, than by buying a corner lot in Cambridge ?”’ 

In in ages and in speech, is a pure vul- 

, if anything vu may ure, simply lan bage. 

the same is a yoke fellow with it, an on to 

the rubbish pile. 
_ “Being bound.’ This construction, or conjunction of parti- 
ciples, has been attacked, condemned, ridiculed since the rise of 


Have the historic events of Friday been unfortunate ? 


his name? Does he retain it after leaving the position which en- 
titled him to it ? A 


or where it can be found ? 


A NEW PRONOUN NEEDLESS. 


Mr. Editor :—I have twice noticed in the JOURNAL reference 
to the lack of a personal pronoun of the third person, singular 
number, common gender. I have been testing the capabilities of 
**one,’’ and have not yet found a sentence where ‘‘ one’’ cannot 
be used instead of the awkward phrase ‘‘he or she,’’ “ him or 
her,”’ or the ungrammatical “‘ they,’’ or ‘‘ his or her.”’ 
If you have not already done so, try ‘‘ one” : 
** Every man and every woman delegates his and her (or their) 
rights to organized society.’’ 

‘* Every one delegates one’s rights to organized society.”’ 
This is but one of many sach sentences. W. S. J. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Is there any reason for styling Friday an unlucky By . es5 
Roxbury, Mass. 
When can an American properly use the title ‘‘ Hon.’’ before 


Norwich, Eng. 
Can any one tell the author of the poem in which occur these 


two lines, — 


** Now, if to be an April-fool 
Is to delight in the song of the thrush,’’ - 


Marion, O. 
_Lhave seen it stated that The Tuttler, edited by Steele and Ad- 


new grammar, but its use increases rather than diminishes. Noth-|dison, was the first publication in the form of our present maga- 


ing new can be said about it. 
** bound,’’ rest, completion; and action and non-action cannot be 
affirmed of the same thing simultaneously. It is impossible for a 
book to be “ being bound.”’ 
the man, being dead, was buried.’’ This sentence may be mended, 
first, by crossing out ‘‘being,’’ and, second, by eliminating 
‘dead.’’ Certainly, it is not necessary to inform the world that 
the man was dead before he was buri But the grammar sanc- 
tions the double-participle construction. Of course. Why? Be- 
cause grammarians and lexic phers copy from each other. They 
are like the Chinese potter who reproduced the vase with all the 
cracks and defects, Gro, A. STOCKWELL. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


Mr. Editor : —Will you be kind enough to print the statute law 
which refers to the paying of teachers, Here we are in a town 
where the school committee insist that teachers receive salaries, not 
wages, and therefore there is no Jaw respecting our pay. The 
man who digs rocks on the highway is paid weekly, the teacher 


sometimes once a month, cum gratia; but at present once in three 
months. If we miss a week’s work, or a day’s, even, we are ex- 
pected to deduct it from our presented bills. 


CHAPTER 399 OF PUBLIC STATUTES FOR 1888. 
Be it enacted, etc., as follows : 

SECT. 1. Section one of chapter eighty-seven of the acts of the year 
eighteen hundred and eighty-six is hereby amended so as to read 
as follows : Section 1. Kvery manufacturing corporation, 
every incorporated express company and water company shall pay 
weekly each and every employee engaged in its business the wages 
earned by such empluyee to within six days of the date of said pay- 
ment; and every incorporated city shall so pay every employee en- 
gaged in its business;..... . and every municipal corporation not a 
city, and every incorporated county shall so pay every employee en- 
gaged in its business if so required by him 

SECT. 2. Section two of said chapter is hereby amended by inserting 
he chief of the district police, or 
avy state inspector of factories and ee buildings, may bring a com- 
plaint against any corporation which neglects to comply with the pro- 
visions of this act for a period of two weeks after having been notified 
in writing by such chief or inspector that such complaint will be 
brought. .... No assignment of future wages payable weekly under 
the provisions of this act shall be valia if made to the corporation from 
whom such wages are to become due, or to any person on behalf of 
such corporation, or if made or procured to be made to any person for 
the purpose of relieving such corporation from the obligation to pay 
weekly under the provisions of this act. [Approved June 11, 1887. 


The word “‘salary’’ includes in its meaning the idea expressed 
in the word ‘‘ wages.’’ ‘Ihe first is a more dignified term for the 
latter. Teachers are entitled to weekly payments, if they de- 
mand them. 


“ee 


at the end thereof the following: 


ANSWERS IN COMPLETE SE] {TENCES, 


Mr. Editor :—The schoolroom requirement that all answers 
during recitations be given in the form of complete sentences is 
open to criticism. 

It is argued that the method develops thought and cultivates the 
power of expression. 

When the child is required to think constantly of the set form 
of his replies is he not apt to overlook the ideas to be expressed, 


and to spend his mental energy struggling with words which to 
him may be meaningless ? 

Familiar conversational lessons are becoming more and more 
common and are, if properly conducted, a most useful means of im- 
parting knowledge. The schoolroom is a place where the child 
should be taught to talk naturally and correctly. If required to 
constantly use a strained form of a a stiff and ungraceful 
style of speech must be the result. Imagine an adult in company, 
carrying on a conversation, observing to give the answer to each 
question asked him, in the manner that children are too often taught 
te do at school. Do not pronounce him an idiot for habits formed 
in ~~ are not easily changed. 

n this matter there is an extreme, both ways, that should be 
avoided. Disjointed, abrupt answers, that show but little thought, 
should be discountenanced. Definitions should always be given in 
the form of complete sentences, but do not force the little ones to 
thus reply to direct questions answerable by ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ or ‘‘ No 
sir. 


uire the children to walk on stilts when the 
mode of locomotion are 


It is not well to 
conditions for the 
ortland, Me. 


NOTORIOUS. 


Mr. Editor :—Will you be kind enough to tell me through the 
columns of your paper, if the word notorious, is ever used in modern 
times to mean celebrated for virtue or goodness, as it was in Shakes- 


peare’s time, for instance? I hold that its present use is to desig- 
nate a person or thing noted in a dishonorable way. Will you 


Being” signifies action, progress ; | zine. 


How absurd is this sentence: ‘‘ And] to the earth. 
present the same surface to each other when one revolves more than 
twenty-seven times to the other’s once? Also, what is the reason 
we have not one full moon for each of the mocn’s revolutions ? 


overwhelmi 


Can any one tell me if this is correct ? STUDENT. 


Buchanan, Mich. 


Professor Askenasy says the moon always presents the same side 
Will some one explain how two bodies can always 


INQUIRER, 
A. 


North Berwick, Me. 


What were the so-called Blue Laws of Connecticut ? 
San Jose, Cal, 


“ THE INTERNATIONAL GALLERY.” 


Editor Journal of Education :— 

I send herewith a brief statement of a case of particular interest 
to teachers, lately tried before Judge Adams of this city. In 1887 
some 160 teachers of Boston and vicinity were induced to subscribe 
$25 each for a publication called the International Gallery, in 
twenty-five parts. When the promised numbers were delivered, 
they were so manifestly inferior to and different from the represen- 
tations that some teachers, and especially those of the Dudley 
School, refused to receive them on the ground that they would not 
acquiesce in what they believed to be a fraud. The agent brought 
action against Mr. A. L. Rafter, sub-master of the Dudley School, 
for refusing to take his copies, and the case was decided in Mr. 
Rafter’s favor, as will be seen by the accompanying statement and 
documents, L. M. CHASE, 


Dudley School, Boston. 
THE PLAINTIFF'S DECLARATION, 


The plaintiff says that he is the publisher of a certain publica- 
tion entitled The International Gallery, issued in twenty-five parts ; 
that he made an agreement with the defendant to deliver said publi- 
cation, in said parts and by parts, in consideration whereof the said de- 


tion in said parts, and each and every one of said parts, and to pay 
the plaintiff for each part thereof on delivery the sum of one 
dollar. And the plaintiff says that in accordance with the terms 
of said subscription and agreement . . . . said defendant refused, 
and still continues to refuse, to take said parts... .. And the 
plaintiff says the defendant owes him the sum of twelve dollars 
for said parts numbered from three to fourteen. 


COPY OF AGREEMENT, 


To George Barrie, 1313 Walnut St., Philadelphia. __ 

Please enter my name as a subscriber to the International Gallery, 
in twenty-five parts, at one dollar per part, and deliver the same to 
my address until completed. Each part to be paid for on delivery. 
I agree to take the entire work. A. L. RAFTER. 

April 20, 1887. 425 Dudley St., Boston, 


DEFENDANT’S ANSWER. 


The defendant says he admits he signed some written or printed 
memorandum or agreement, but whether or not a copy thereof is 
annexed to plaintiff's declaration the defendant can neither admit 
nor deny, and leaves the plaintiff to prove the same. The defend- 
ant says he was induced by plaintiff's fraud, misrepresentation, and 
deceit to sign a certain written memorandum or agreement relating 
to a subscription for a publication called The International Gallery, 
and if the agreement, of which a copy is annexed to plaintiff's dec- 
laration, was signed by the defendant, he says his signature to the 
same was obtained by fraud, misrepresentation, and deceit, and 
said agreement is wholly void. And the defendant says the plain- 
tiff has failed to deliver to him any part of The International Gallery, 
for which the defendant subscribed, and instead thereof has deliv- 
ered, or offered to deliver, an inferior publication called The Inter- 
national Gallery, which is of very little value, and for which the 
defendant did not subscribe, and as soon as he learned its real char- 
acter, quality, and merits, declined, and still declines, to accept. 


DECISION OF THE COURT. 


In the action of contract by George Barrie V. Augustine L. 
Rafter to recover for copies of The International Gallery, for which 
defendant subscribed and which defendant claimed were to have 
been the publication of Goupil of Paris, the decision was in favor 
of defendant. 

The court found the evidence could be construed only to show 
that the representations made by plaintiff's agent were that the 
subscription was obtained upon that the publication 
was to be Goupil’s, and the defendant was not bound to accept any 
other, although the printed subscription paper did not contain the 
name of Goupil and did contain the name and address of George 
Barrie, Philadelphia.”’ 
Counsel for plaintiff did not set up the claim that the publica- 
tions were by Goupil, but took the position that the agent of Barrie 
did not represent the publications were to be by Goupil, which was 


please settle the dispute ? NogMAL STUDENT. 


Girardeau, Mo, 


disposed of by the statements made by the agent 


| 
at the time te cabeciption was obtained, 


fendant subscribed for, and agreed in writing to take said publica-| Read 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 


Between (by twatn) refers to two objects ouly. 
‘ Poo ps amid, can only be used when more than two are re- 
e to. 


New is in exchange for the old. 
Novel, was never known before. 


Silence refers to one who does not choose to speak. 

Mute refers to one who cannot speak at the time because of fear, 
astonishment. 

Dumb refers to absolute inability to speak. 


Gentle, refined and terider by nature. 

Mild, refined when circumstances favor. 
Meek, disciplined by experience to be humble. 
Tame, native wild tendencies curbed. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE NAMES OF THE MONTHS, 


January.—The Roman Janus presided over the beginning of 
everything ; hence the first month of the year was called after him. 
February.—The Roman festival Februs was held on the 15th day 
of this month, in honor of Lupercus, the god of fertility. 
March.—Named from the Roman god of war, Mars. 
April,—Latin Aprilis, probably derived from asperire, to open, 
because spring generally begins and the buds open in thismonth. ~ 
May.—Latin Maius, probably derived from Maia, a feminine 
divinity worshiped at Rome on the first day of this month. 
June.—Juno, a Roman divinity worshiped as the Queen of 
Heaven. 

July (Jalius).—Julius Casar was born in this month, 
August.—Named by the Emperor Augustus Casar, B. C. 30, 
after himself, as he regarded it a lucky month, being that in which 
he had gained several victories. 

September (septem, or 7).—September was the seventh month in 
the old Roman calendar. 

October (octo).— Eighth month of the old Roman year. 

November (novem, or 9).—November was the ninth month in the 
old Roman year. 

December (decem, or 10).—December was the tenth month of 
the early Roman year. About the 2ist of this month the sun 
enters the Tropic of Capricorn, and forms the winter solstice, 


HEBREW MONEY, 
With its value in American money, 


A gerah, . . . . . . $0.0273 
10 gerahs => 1 bekah, . . 2737 
2 bekahs = 1 shekel, . 
50 shekels = 1 minah, 27.8750 
60 minahs = 1 talent, . . . . 1,642.50 
A gold shekel, ‘ 8.76 
A talent of gold, . 26,280.00 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


In 1784 the towns of Hartford, New Haven, New London, Nor- 
wich and Middleton were incorporated as cities. 

The first daily newspaper printed in the world was established 
and edited by a woman,—Elizabeth Mallet, in London, in 1702,— 
almost two hundred years ago. In her salutatory she said she had 
established a newspaper ‘‘ to spare the public half the impertinences 
which the ordinary papers contain.’’ Womanlike, her paper was 
reformatory.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Department of Mathematics. 


rtment of Mathematics, 
M.A., M.Se., Ph.D 


All communications intended for the Pre 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MA 
ing, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS, 


(Z). By John Vaughn, Boston, Mass.—A dealer bought a cask of 
oil for $48, = $A, and sold at a profit of 25°, = m%, a bore = 
exceeding by 2 gallons, = B gallons, three-fourths, = (p —- q) 
part, of the whole. He sold the remainder at such a price as to 
clear 60%, == c%, by the entire transaction ; but if he bad sold the 
whole quantity at the latter price, he would have gained 175%, = 
n%. How many gallons did the cask contain ? 

First Solution by the Proposer, 

On the first portion sold there was a gain of 25%; and on the 
second, 175%. The entire, or average, gain was (0%. The first 
gain per cent. is less than the average, by 35%; and the second is 
greater, by 115%. Consequently the first portion sold must have 
been 315 of the cask; and the second, ;’;\;. Since the first sale was 
of the cask and 2 gallons more, therefore Hi —- =2 
gallons. Hence the cask contained 120 gallons. 


Second Solution by M. W. Baker, Toledo, O. 

The gain per cent. in the first transaction, is (¢ — m)‘, less than 
the average gain per cent; and in the second transaction, it is 
(n —c)% greater. Hence the portions of the oil sold in each trans- 
action are respectively indicated by the fractions, 

n—c c—m 
» and 
n—m™ 
From the problem, we have 
wt 
n—m q 


° (n — m)q )s, = 120 gallons, the contents of 
\(n —c)q — (n — m)p 
the cask required. 


Third Solution by the Editor. 
If X — the number of gallons of oil the cask contains; then for 
the sake of brevity, representing 


1 + by + by D, 
and 1+ bY we have 

+ = 40 


C)q— ~ D)p 
(n — m)q = 120 gallon 


| 
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Many a teacher of white children in the East echoes 


, l { Kd t ith aching heart, what lately said in the U. S. Sen- 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


to send them “to school while they return to spend the 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
W. E. SHELDON, Manager of Advertising Dept. 


rest of the day in their tepees.” It was only given Paul, 
however, to plant, and the teacher who sows good seed in 


Orville Brewer, 1 


70 State Street, Chicago, is authorized to receive atves. 


the heart of a child may distribute it more widely for the 


tisements for THE JOURNAL and AMERICAN TEACHER for Chicago an reason that the child does go home at night to scatter it 


vicinity. 

All letters 
communications for the pages 
A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
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rtaining tothe editorial and business management, and all ae 
f of THE JOURNAL should be addressed to| where it is needed. 
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ARBOR DAY. 


Page 
su| The rapidity with which Arbor Day is coming into 


312| popularity is something beyond the ordinary. It is hard 
212! +o realize that a little more than fifteen years ago we 
215/ knew nothing of it. Already it has been adopted in more 
215! than twenty-six states and territories by legislative act, 


215 
216! or by special recommendation of the governor or superin- 


216/tendent of schools. The healtpful influences which Ar- 
216! bor Day exercises exert over the minds and hearts of our 
217| children and citizens are too varied and numerous, and 
217| have already been too widely commented on to be spoken 
219| of here. The general outline for an Arbor Day program 


222 which is given in this issue is rich with valuable sugges 
223|tions. ‘The wide dissemination of Arbor Day thoughts 


and ideas, through the educational press, which has been 


BOSTON & CHICAGO, April 5, 1888. 


very marked, will doubtless result in the further extension 
of this institution among the schools. Many teachers 


Ir is a disgrace to have politics get into the schools ; it 
is a greater disgrace to have the schools get into politics. 


will plan to celebrate the day this year for the first time. 


MISS FREEMAN'S LETTERS. 


Texas leads the Southern states in her facilities and pen 


inclination to establish a thoroughly creditable “common 


school system. 


We have had the letters to Miss Minnie Mae Freeman 
elegantly bound in morocco, with the following gilt in- 


What do you think of Rousseau’s statement : “If your|scription upon the cover : 


head always directs your pupil’s hands, his own head will 


become useless to him ”’? 


Crxcrnnati has a fund, the “ Day Bequest,” yield- 
ing $620 a year, which purchases annual library tickets 
for meritorious pupils in the intermediate and high 


schools. 


In the long run a man goes for what he is worth. Do 
not be anxious if some cheeky scoundrel passes himself off 
for ten times his worth. Things will even up. It is only 
a question of time. Sharp practices cut the man who 
uses them ten times as deeply as the man upon whom he 


uses them. 


“* Then come the wild weather, come sleet or come snow, 
We'll stand by each other, however it blow.’’ 


MINNIE M. FREEMAN. 
JANUARY 12, 1888, 


We publish a few brief extracts from the many letters 
sent in response to our suggestion. It has been a luxury 
to receive and read these tender words of sympathy, and 
we know they can but gladden the heart of our heroine 
for many years. We have been specially pleased with 
the exquisite paintings thoughtfully contributed by several 
women, and by some of the pleasing poetic expressions. 


Fog CoLLEGE is rejoicing in having passed the] We regret that we cannot print longer extracts, and from a 
ant spe milestone with the Monroe Fund, the income of larger number, and especially our inability to reproduce 
which is to be used in special privileges for hearing and | the charming paintings. We shall retain the volume a 
studying high art in oratory. Prof. Mary A. Currier,| few days that our friends hereabouts may have the priv- 


who has solicited this amount, secured the services of Prof. ilege of seeing it in its beauty 


We wish to thank all 


J. W. Churchill, of Andover, for a commemorative even- those whose thoughtfulness has made this tribute possible 


ing of select readings recently. 


Such sympathetic words as well as such heroic deeds 
make the profession mean more to us. May we lead 
each other through the blizzards of adverse criticism, which 


ALL interested in the excursion to San Francisco to| « ” i 
unroof”’ many a faithful teacher's school 
attend the meeting of the National Educational Associ- ening eternal burial 
ation will find special announcements, in detail, on the} Jess political schemes, or the most blinding personal and 


advertising pages of the JourNAL of this week. It will i i 
be seen that a general invitation is given to the public to 


enjoy this excursion from New England, and that chil- 
dren accompanying their parents can go for half rates 
under twelve years of age, and free under five years of 


age. ‘Teachers, invite your friends to go. 


Tue Republic, by the death of Chief Justice Morrison|and philosophical clearness. 


SECRETARY DICKINSON’S REPORT. 


The fifty-first annual report of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education is prepared with the usual high statistical art 
There are 6,836 public 


R. Waite, loses one of its most eminent and useful citi-| schools, with 353,36 i 

zens. He was a just and upright judge, of the Sir Mat-|3,134, one third, 
thew Hale school, conscientious, cautious, and candid, yet average wages of male teachers is $116 85; the ves 
fearless in taking positions and making decisions for the| of female teachers, $44.93. The avera ae i-é a 
right, as he understood it. He was a devoted friend of | school year ‘in the state is 8.9 cee The we 
education, and as president of the American Institute of high schools and 154 evening schools, with a aan 


Civies, trustee of the Peabody Fund and of Yale College, 


of which he was a graduate, and ina vast number of offi-| the state was ninety per cent. of the average membershi 
ip. 


cial positions, he manifested a deep interest in all the 


leading movements of the day that sought to promote the|ing erection of buildings and repairs, was $5,859,321 
. 


highest good of the American citizen. In private life he 


cherished for his noble character, 


attendance of 7,986. The average school attendance of 
The expense of the public schools of the state, not includ- 


The salaries of superintendents ted : 
was a model husband and father, and his memory will be|of new schoolhouses, $585,951 ; cost of wee ton ie 
’ 


been $7,000,083 ; the expense to each child of school age, 
$19.82; the expense on valuation appropriated for public 
schools, including all items, $3.78 per thousand. 

The number of very young pupils continues to dimin- 
ish; in ten years it has decreased one third. The num- 
ber of teachers who have been in attendance upon normal 
schools has increased one per cent. in three years. The 
average monthly pay of male teachers has increased 
$5.60; this increase has not been brought about by the 
increased pay of teachers, but by the discontinuance of 
poorly paid male teachers. The year before there were 
several men keeping winter schools for $22 a month, 
while the average monthly pay is $116.85. Such teach- 
ers are rarely as good as women, who could be com- 
manded for the same price. 

Secretary Dickinson calls attention, with emphasis, to 
the statutory requirements that the school committee shall 
demand full and satisfactory evidence of the good moral 
character of all teachers, who may be employed and shall 
ascertain by personal examination their qualifications for 
teaching and their capacity for the government of schools, 
and that no person can legally enter any public school in 
the capacity of teacher until he has received from the 
school committee a written certificate of his qualifications 
therefor. There are many teachers now employed 
in the public schools of the state who have not been ex- 
amined by the school committees nor superintendents, and 
have no certificate of qualification. He also emphasizes 
anew the importance of regularity in attendance, as irreg- 
ularity injures the pupils, present and absent. He calls 
special attention to the serious defects in the question and 
answer method of conducting recitations, and the great 
merits of the topical method. The twelve pages devoted 
to the work of the public schools is one of Mr. Dickinson’s 
ablest philosophical presentations of the educational prob- 
lem. 

Agent George A. Walton gives the results of his close 
observations of the schools in a sixteen-page paper on 
“ School Grading and Promotion.” Agent J. T. Prince 
presents his conclusions from the school inspection of the 
year in a paper valuable for its clearness and wisdom. 
Agent Henry T. Bailey makes his first report in the 
form of an outline of an eight years’ course of study in 
industrial drawing. Supt. Thomas Emerson of Newton 
has a paper upon “ Free Textbooks,” a summary of an 
extended study of the question. Of Mr. Wadlin’s paper 
on “ Illiteracy” we spoke at length in a recent editorial. 
An important feature of the volume is the course of study 
for ungraded schools, occupying thirty-five pages, which 
is also issued in pamphlet form. 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

Tue PARocHIAL ScnHoot IssuE.—EMPLOYMENT OF CHIL- 
DREN.—SUPERINTENDENCE IN PooR Country Towns. 
—MINOR MATTERS. 


StaTE House, Boston, March 31, 1888. 


It has been an important week in school legislation, and action 
has been taken in some form on the three most pressing measures 
before the legislature,—private (or parochial) schools, the employ- 
ment of children of school years in factories and workshops, and the 
superintendence of schools in the poor country towns. The issue 
of private schools derives its whole importance from the fact that 
it concerns parochial schools. It is so understood by the public, 
and perhaps it is just as well to speak of things by their real name. 
Two crowded hearings, one Tuesday and the other Friday, have 
been given this week in the Green Room, by the Committee on Ed- 
ucation, on the question of parochial schools, and it has been a no- 
ticeable fact that the sympathy of the people has been most demon- 
strative on the side of state supervision of the private schools. 
The friends of Mr. Charles F, Donnelly who were there to support 
him in conducting the case of the private schools were either very 
few, or very reticent, for they were but little heard from compared 
with the other side. Indeed, one of the committee remarked to 
me that the hearing would not be continued much further, for they 
had reached the point where they developed more breath than val- 
uable facts bearing on the solution of the problem. 

One of the sharp attacks made on the parochial school system 
was by Rev. T. E. Leyden, who was educated as a Catholic in a 
parochial school in Brooklyn, where, he said, he was taught to look 
upon every Protestant as a heretic. He charged the Church of 
Rome with intimidating every Catholic parent by a threat of with- 
holding the sacraments of the church if the children were sent to a 
public school when they might be sent to a parochial school. Mr. 
Leyden’s speech provoked such applause that the committee voted 
to suppress all such demonstrations. Rev. James M. Gray, rector 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church, of Boston, believed the Catho- 


provements, $556,810. The total school expense has 


lies were undermining the public school system by proposing to 
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divide the school money. Rev. M. R. Deming, pastor of the Bow- 
doin Square Baptist Church, emphasized the inferior quality of the 
work of parochial schools. Col. T. W. Higginson took the other 
side, and said that he would have the inspection of private schools 
stop with reading and writing, or at most, with elementary arith- 
metic. Religious feeling, he said, should be left out and the 
question settled on secular grounds alone. 

In the course of Colonel Higginson’s remarks Mr. Donnelly in- 
terjected what is doubtless the accepted Catholic position,—that the 
right of the parent over the child is greater than the right of the 
state; that the state has no right against the parent to say what 
shall be taught the child, and that only when the parent neglects 
his duty in the education of his child has the state any right to 
step in and compel the child to attend school. 

Colonel Higginson was answered on Friday by Rey. Dr. C. A, 
Bartol, who said that the total exclusion of religion from the public 
schools would make them reasonably open to the Catholic objection 
that they are godless, Mr. Charles Carleton Coffin approved that 
part of the pending bill which provided for enrolling the older 
scholars and for visiting private schools. Ho would make the 
public schools so good that the poorer private schools could not live 
beside them, and would settle the issue in that way. Rev. Mr. 
Maginnis of Jamaica Plain, superintendent of a parochial school 
for fifteen years, maintained the doctrine of parental control stated 
abovedy Mr. Donnelly, and denied that the parochial schools were 
inferior to the public schools. Mr. Donnelly closed the case for the 
Catholics, denying most positively that they were trying to subvert 
American institutions, His ground was that their schools were not 
state schools; the state gave them no books and no money, and 
hence had no right to inspect them. Mr. Brice S. Evans closed the 
case in favor of inspection, saying that the Catholics had objected 
to having the Bible read in the public schools, and it had been 
taken out to please them, and then they had criticised the schools as 
godless. 

The bill which has been the subject of this excitement was one of 
two reported to this legislature by the special committee of the last 
legislature which was appointed to investigate the employment and 
schooling of children in the state. The other, that in relation to 
the employment of children, was acted upon by the House yester- 
day, and was advanced one stage after debate, without any mate- 
rial opposition. It prohibits the employment of children under 
thirteen years, ‘‘ in any faetory, workshop or mercantile establish- 
ment,’’ or in any indoor work, for any compensation whatever 
during the hours when the public schools are in session, and their 
employment in any manner during those hours, unless during the 
previous year they have had at least twenty weeks’ schooling. No 
child under fourteen is to be employed in any manner before six in 
the morning or after seven in the evening. Nor shall such child be 
employed! in any factory, workshop, or mercantile establishment, 
except during the vacation of the public schools, unless he has a 
certificate made out in much detail (based on an ‘‘ employment 
ticket,’’ to be signed by his intending employer or agent), signed by 
his father, mother, or guardian, stating his place and date of birth 
and amount of schooling. This certificate must be made under 
oath. The bill is very long, and its purpose is to prevent the em- 
ployment of children to the detriment of their education. The pen- 
alty for violation is a fine of from $20 to $50, to be forfeited to the 
public schools. 

The education committee has reported with but one dissenter, 
Mr. Haggerty of Southbridge, a bill for superintendence of schools 
in the poor country towns. It ‘permits two or more towns, each 
with a value of less than two million dollars, and all together with 
not less than thirty nor more than fifty schools, to unite for the pur- 
pose of school superintendence. The salary of the superintendent 
is to be paid one half by the towns and one half from the state 
treasury. This is a most important bill, and seeks to promote a 
reform for which the state board of education has been laboring for 
years. It aims to wipe out the heathenism of some country dis- 
tricts, which is a disgrace to the state. 

The House has not yet acted upon the bill of Mr. Temple of 
Coleraine for a state board to examine the teachers of the common 
schools, but there is little prospect of favorable action. 

An adverse report has been made and accepted on the expediency 


of teaching civil government in some of the public 


BOSTON LETTER. 


One of the most important meetings of the school board for the 
year was held Tuesday evening, the 27th ult., several questions 
of unusual prominence coming up for settlement. Mr. Bunker 
was reélected with remarkable quietness and unanimity, as were 
also the following: instructor in hygiene, Dr. John B. Moran; 
director of drawing, Henry Hitchings; instructors of music, high 
schools, Joseph B. Sharland; grammar and primary schools, 
Henry G. Carey, Hosea E. Holt, J. M. Mason, James M. 
McLaughlin; instructors in manual training and cookery, Althea 
W. Somes and Sarah C. Woodward. There was considerable com- 
motion, accompanied by a lively debate, over the question of super- 
vision. The special committee appointed to make the investiga- 
tion offered two reports. . The majority believed that it was neces- 
sary to proceed at once to an election, but suggested that a special 
committee be appointed to further consider the question of super- 
vision. Mr. Carrigan urged earnestly the acceptance of the minor- 
ity report, which recommended the postponement of the election 
for two weeks or more, until the special committee already ap- 
pointed had investigated further. It was shown that, notwith- 
standing the hard work and frequent sessions of this special com- 
mittee, there still remained a great deal that must be done before 
the committee could act intelligently on a question of reducing the 
number of supervisors. The debate turned on the legality of a 
postponement. But when it was shown quite conclusively that the 


Corporation Counsel had expressed himself to the effect that the 


present corps of supervisors could not hold over, in case of no elec- 
tion, Mr. Carrigan withdrew his report. Messrs. Carrigan, Blake, 
Swasey, Collison, and Murphy were active in the debate. A vote 
was then taken and the six supervisors now in office were all elected. 
On motion of Mr. Carrigan a special committee of seven will be ap- 
pointed to further consider the matter of supervision. With the 
miscellaneous business tz ted, an order was passed to prevent 
the detention of pupils of the grammar schools after 12 o’clock 
noon. 


* * 


Edward Atkinson, in an article in the Boston Herald of 
March 18, makes a vigorous attack upon ‘‘ Miscalled Fire Escapes 
for Schoolhouses.’’ ‘* The device now in use consists in the attach- 
ment of platforms at the windows of the several stories, to which 
platforms are fastened folding iron ladders, which, when not in use, 
are held in their closed position with a padlock at the lower story, 
the key of which is supposed to be in the charge of the head master. 
The folding ladder, when opened, becomes vertical, and is assumed 
to be a means of escape for small children. Being wholly of iron, 
all the joints will doubtless be found at the present time to be 
rusted so as to hold the closed ladder firmly in that position. It 
may be safely assumed that a large portion of the keys are now 
misplaced or lost. It may also be assumed that in a cold and icy 
time, even if the rust did not prevent the opening of the ladder, the 
ice would. It is also to be considered that iron ladder rungs or 
treads are unfit for the purpose, owing to the danger of their being 
covered with snow and ice ama pate so slippery as not to be fit for 
service, especially by small children. Five of these ladders were 
examined by an inspector and not one of them could be opened or 
ut in position for service. It may be safely affirmed that the 
oston schoolbouses, so far as they depend upon this device, are 
now without any fire escape which could be made of any service to 
the children in the emergency of a fire.”’ 

* * * 

The second semi-annual exhibition and prize drill of the Malden 
High School Battalion was thoroughly enjoyed by a large and en- 
thusiastic audience, among whom were several persons of consider- 
able note.——Boston is to have a Zoo. At a special meeting 
of the Society of Natural History resolutions were passed, au- 
thorizing the council of the society to proceed with the establish- 
ment of a natural history garden and aquaria, whenever the 
sum of $200,000 shall have been raised.——The Massachusetts 
Emergency and Hygiene Association is to have the use of the 
school yards during the vacation period. Three new members 
have been added to the firm of Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., in the 
persons of Mr. Thurlow Weed Barnes, Mr. James Murray Kay, and 
Mr. H. O. Houghton, Jr. 


Edward A. Hill, managing editor of the Springfield Union, who 
received an elegant gold watch, chain, and charm, in recognition 
of his bravery and valuable service in saving life at the time of the 
recent terrible fire, by which several of the force lost their lives, is 
the only son of Charles W. Hill, master of the Martin School 
Boston. Editor Hill showed ‘‘rare nerve, sense, and courage 
in the face of an apparently certain and terrible death, and by his 
coolness and efficiency was enabled to save not only his own life 
but those of several others. He has also shown himself as modest 
as he is brave,’’ says an exchange. 
7 * * 

Granville B. Patnam, master of the Franklin School, Boston, 
is president of the Congregational Club of Newton, being one of 
the most influential laymen of that city, a member of the church at 
West Newton. WARREN WINTHROP. 


* * 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell University, will go to 
Europe in June for a year’s study. 

— Mrs. Proctor, widow of ‘‘ Barry Cornwall’’ and mother of 
Adelaide Proctor, died recently in her 88th year. 

— Mr. Peter Herdic, who recently died in Williamsport, Penn., 
was the originator of the herdic system of public carriages. 

— A house in Manchester, England, has a ‘‘ Dickens Room,”’ 
which contains from 2,000 to 3,000 articles relating to the famous 
novelist. 

— Senator Palmer, of Michigan, is by repute the finest linguist 
in the upper house of Congress. Hecan make a speech in English, 
French, or Spanish. 

— It is said that Bismarck is very superstitious and will pause in 
the dictation of an important dispatch on the first stroke of twelve 
on a Thursday night, rather than continue on what he views as 
his unlucky day,—Friday. 

— The monument in process of erection in honor of Miles Stand- 
ish, on Captain’s Hill, Duxbury, Mass., is to be 102 feet in height. 
It has already cost $27,000. 

— By the will of Prof. Asa Gray all his copyrights of books, his 
portraits of botanists and photographs of botanical subjects are 
presented to the Herbarium of Harvard College. 

— Gen. Lew Wallace, author of Ben Hur, is said to be very absent- 
minded. He has been known when at breakfast, to put two heap- 
ing teaspoonfuls of sugar on a soft-boiled egg, and then, almost 
before the laughter had died away, to salt his coffee with great de- 
liberation. 

— Miss Annie E. French, of Pittsfield, N. H., gave enjoyable 
“* Readings,”’ assisted by eminent musical talent, at Steinert Hall, 
Boston, on Wednesday evening, March 28, before a critical audi- 
ence. Miss French rendered her numbers on the program with 
commendable naturalness, and in good taste, showing superior 
training and culture. In her efforts she evinced most earnest 
end profound study, and proved beyond a question that her 
culture whatever its source, had been judicious, broad, and thor- 
ough. Her style impressed us as embodying the best features of 
the most approved methods of elocution, to which the young lady 
adds a charming individuality, by reason of her personal pres- 
ence, expressive countenance, and engaging, but dignified manner. 


Possessing, too, superior intellectual gifts, Miss French has before 
her the prospect of an enviable career. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H, HILLS, 


DECISION. 


I plead my suit with ardent zeal, 
Most eloquent I grew ; 

I even brought myself to kneel, 
As if to tie her shoe. 


I offered her my heart and hand, 
In accents low but clear ; 

I told her how I loved her, and 
How much I had a year. 


You’ll hardly credit it, I know, 
And yet it’s strictly true : 

She told me that I'd better go, 
She said I wouldn’t do! 


Now, after that, in vain she’ll hurl 
Herself at me, be sure ; 

I wouldn’t marry any girl 
Whose judgment is so poor. 


Nothing is too good for the first baby to play with; but Number 
Five may cry in vain for her mother’s new hair switch. 

It always surprises the countryman at the State House to go into 
a session of a joint standing committee, and find every one of the 
members sitting down. 

Spring is always a melancholy season to the New England 
farmer. In the first place, there is the spring ploughing to be 
done, and then, besides, the cider barrel is getting low. 

It would save a good deal of valuable space if newspaper poetry 
were set in solid paragraphs, like prose, but then we couldn’t avoid 
reading the stuff so readily. 

Philosophers in all ages have observed that a young man’s first 
flame is pretty sure to be an ignus fatuus. 

Extract from an unpublished novel: ‘‘As Augustus left the 
door, old Mr. Brown came out and threw an old shoe after him, for 
good luck, as Augustus surmised. There was a Number Nine foot 
in = pm however, and Augustus felt his speed greatly accel- 


The real reason that husbands sometimes delay for a day or two 
mailing the letters that their wives give them has never been clearly 
explained. They do it so as to give the dear creatures a chance to 
put in another postscript. 

The glass of whiskey that costs the distiller one sixth of a cent 
costs the consumer fifteen cents, and very often one dollar and costs 
of court besides. 

_ They have cork bricks in Europe. The only cork bricks we have 
in this country are the bricks men get in their hats as a consequence 
of drawing too many corks. 

Many a girl who would never in the world think of doing such a 
thing as to marry for money, feels nevertheless that she could love 
aman a good deal harder if he had a million than she could if he 
were only a six-dollar-a-week dry-goods clerk, 

The biggest April fool, after all, is the man who takes off his 
winter flannels. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From March 28 to April 3 Inclusive.] 
— Collapse of the coke syndicate. 
— Death of E. D. Gray, the Irish M. P. 
— King John of Abyssinia sues for peace. 
— The formal retirement of General Boulanger. 
— House of Commons has taken a recess until April 5. 
— Decrease of the ey debt for March, $11,586,559, 
— Burning of the C. B. &. Q. car shops at Aurora, II). 
— Di us storms in Spain, New Zealand, and France. 
— Unusual success of the Newfoundland seal fishing this year. 
— E. E. Smith of North Carolina appointed Minister to Liberia. 
— Death of D. N. White, one of the founders of the Republican 


party. 
— The House has voted a pension to the widow of General 
a Two million people in China are starving in consequence of 


flood. 

— Terrible loss of life in a Missouri mine near Rich Hill, Two 
explosions. 

— It is reported that the Burlington officials have procured large 
supplies of arms. 

— The Crosby high license bill has passed the New York Assem- 
bly by a vote of 66 to 61. 

— Sixty members of the International Council of Women peti- 
tioned Congress to pass the Blair Bill. 

— Various complications in the C. B. & Q. affair. The St. Paul 
road is practically in the same condition. 

— No employés in the New York Custom House to be discharged. 
A reduction of 15 per cent. in salaries to be made instead. 

— President Cleveland recommends legislation preventing the 
importation of swine or hog products from Germany or France. 

— The Canadian Pacific will surrender to the Canadian Govern- 
ment its monopoly in Manitoba and the Northwest Territories. 

— The State National Bank of Raleigh, N. C., ruined by the 
president and cashier, who have fled. They were arrested in To-— 
ronto the 29th. 

— The river floods in Germany have deprived forty thousand 
people of their homes. Great loss of life. Fifty million dollars’ 
worth of property destroyed. ‘ : 

— Resignation of the French Government resulting from its de- 
feat on the question of revising the constitution. M. Floquet has 
formed a new Cabinet ; M. Lockroy made Minister of Education and 
M. de Freycinet, Minister of War. : 

— A movement is on foot in Washington to raise a fund for. the 
family of the late Chief Justice Waite, who left them entirely un- 
provided for, with the exception of a $5,000 insurance policy which 
cannot be drawn upon for ninety days. 


— We get many subscribers through the mail, because, ‘‘ A friend 
writes me that the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is just what I need,’’ 
etc. We doall in our power for our subscribers, and for the profession 
at large, and we are grateful for all that is said and done for the 
JOURNAL in return. Any favor shown the JOURNAL is a favor 


twice done to us, 


| 


~ 
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EXTRACTS FROM MISS FREEMAN’S 
LETTERS. 


Hon. Joun D. Lona, Boston, Mass. : — 

I want to avail myself of Mr. Winship’s suggestion, and join in 
the tributes that he asks for you on account of your brave and 
heroic conduct in saving your little flock of scholars from the storm. 
We shall have to call you the “‘ Grace Darling ’’ of the West. 

Emma SuHaw, Providence, R. : — 

‘« Then come the wild weather, come sleet or come snow, 

We'll stand by each other, however it blow.”’ 

Goethe says, ‘“‘ Kindness is the golden chain by which society is 
bound together.”” That your kindness and heroism did more than 
this, many thankfal mother hearts will testify to-day. As one 
among the many who rise up to honor you, let me wish that the 
same kindness you have shown to others be always round you, and 
life’s breezes bring no more “ blizzards’’ but always ‘* chinook.”’ 


Rev. J. H. Brooxs, St. Paul, Neb. : — 

As pastor of the church with which our heroine is associated, I 
am glad to bear testimony to the worth of one whose real excel- 
lence has, by the act of Jan. 12, placed her among the illustrious 
of the ages. That day gave the special opportunity for the exer- 
cise of qualities possessed. Had they not been present Minnie 
Freeman could not have taken the place she now holds in the hearts 
and homes to which the story of her achievements may come. The 
common life of this brave girl has for years been full of incidents 
that demanded and manifested the heroic. Dependence upon her 
own resources has been associated with purposes for higher and 
better plish ts in life, and her life-story would show that 
common life has been made up of just such material as happened 
at this time to declare her the heroine that she truly is. 


Atnert G. BoypEN, principal of State Normal School, 


Bridgewater, Mass. : — 
The blessing of the Good Shepherd who took the little ones in 
his arms is yours. 


Joun HANCOCK, superintendent of schools, Chillicothe, O. :— 
Your heroism was never excelled on any battlefield. 


Mrs. Joun HANcOCK, Chillicothe, O. :— 


MINNIE FREEMAN. 


Write her a heroine, 
Brave as hath ever been, 
One who could do and win, 
How, with such means ? 
Praise to her nobleness, 
Calm in her deep distress, 
Helping young helplessness, 
Girl in her teens! 


GEORGE HOWLAND, superintendent of schools, Chicago, Ill. :— 

We all feel like bowing in homage to the brave young spirit, 
who in that fearful hour, when strong men were helpless and dis- 
mayed, could so thoughtfully and tenderly plan, and so success: 
fully carry out, the means for the safety of the little ones entrusted 
to her care. In story and in song we find no brighter, more beau- 
tiful example of loving devotion, which has already placed your 
name high on the roll of the heroines of the world. 


KATE L, Brown, Milton, Mass. :— 


I read thy deed, my friend, 
And lo! within the silence of my thought, 
e tender Shepherd climbing wea 
And leading after him en 
Weak, foolish lambs ; 
The weakest of them all, 
Safe folded in His arms. 
Thank God! our plain to-day, 
Makes good tne olden dream. 
From Him to thee still rans 
The Heavenly Pity down the years. 


P CLARA CONWAY, principal Clara Conway Institute, Memphis, 
enn, :— 

If in the future you should wish to find a home in which no 
‘* blizzards ’’ blow, send a word to this fellow teacher. 

META WELLERS, Chicago, Ill. :— 

Xenophon and his famous Retreat of the Ten Thousand are as 
nothing compared with your heroism in leading your little charge 
through the blinding blizzard, over perilous snowdrifts into a place 
of safety. 


LaurA S. WArTsoN, lady principal of Milwaukee College 
Wis. : — 
We have honored other heroines for their noble deeds in hospi- 
tals, on the waves, and in quiet homes, but your name shall ever be 
specially dear to us as that of one of our own number who, in utter 
oe of self, even in the face of death, did not desert her 


C. H. Ames, Boston :— 

Be sure that the story of your deed has thrilled the hearts of 
multitudes, from whom you will never personally hear. 

Every such act of heroism makes the world better and makes it 
easier for every one else to be clear-headed and brave. 


J. MILTON HALL, president American Tnstitu nstructi 
Providence, R. I. :— 


Permit.me, in the name of the oldest organization of teachers in 
our country, to express my admiration of the bravery with which 


you led those committed to your oare from danger to safety on that 


never to be forgotten twelfth of January, 1888, May they, and 
may God, ever bless you! 


A. F. NIGHTINGALE, principal Lake View High School, Ill. :-— 
Modest, dutiful, brave, your name will go down to history em- 
blazoned on the memories of men, when blizzards shall be unknown. 
You have added another illustration to the law that common sense 


is the crowning glory of woman,—as of man. 


FraAnK A. Mors, master Sherwin School, Boston :— 
Such acts help us all and help our profession. 


ELLA C. Ives, Dorchester, Mass :— 
O, brave young heart! whose strong, courageous deed 
Is ringing on the lips of Christendom ; 
All who are born of women owe thee meed 
Of gratitude, for shaping onee again 
Their lost ideals in a nobler form,— 
Thou conqueror of self and of the storm. 


Joun E. Earp, Winfield, Kans. :— 
A testimonial more substantial than good words should be forth- 
coming from the teachers of the country and their friends. 


J. R. SPreGEL, Greensburg, Pa. :-— 

May the morning breezes of your state waft your hallowed deeds 
across the seas into other lands. May your name be ever chanted 
by the school children of the nation, and your deeds be voiced into 
the hearts of the school-going generation by your co-laborers and 
friends. 


A. M. SPERRY, superintendent of schools, Dodge County, 


Minn, :— 

Not unused to these storms, I can better understand the great- 
ness of your act, so quick in expedient, so cool and resolute iv per- 
formance, worthy a seaman or a soldier in the hour of deadliest 


peril, 


Emma W. CRAIN, Schenectady, N. Y. :— 

All honor to the maiden who 
Her little flock protected ; 

And thro’ the blinding tempest’s wrath 
Their faltering steps directed, — 

Till safe, all safe, at last they reach 
The farmer’s friendly dwelling. 

Ah, many a mother’s heart since then 
With grateful praise is swelling. 


S. S. TownsLEy, Storm Lake, Ia, :— 

Iowa has honored her Kate Shelley, who braved storm and flood 
to save life. Your bravery and heroism surpass even hers. May 
the legislature of Nebraska emulate the example of lowa. 


J. P. WELSH, West Chester, Pa. :— 

When woman rises to such a point in moral and physical courage, 
tact, and self-possession, . . . . it is time to put the ballot in her 
hands without more speculation regarding the advisability of it. 
She will do less harm and more good with it than thousands of the 
craven spirits that are now permitted to use it. 


A, principal high school, Troy, N. Y. :— 

It is the lot of the teacher to work in the dark at the long end of 
a lever. None can peer beyond the fulcrum. Once in a while a 
lightning flash reveals the moving insight, and the patient worker 
is rewarded by the world. 


Horace Puiuvips, Indiana :— 
May your crown have as many jewels as the number of pupils 
saved by your good judgment and resolute purpose. 


E. GEER, Jamestown, N. Y. :— 
If you do not make many braver boys and girls in the world for 
the energy shown, it will not be for lack of a living example. 


ARISTINE ANDERSON, Detroit, Mich, :— 


** Oh, for the days of Arthur, 

When Knights for Ladyes Faire 

Would fight in gallant tourney, 

Mid trappings rich and rare :”?— 

Thus mused a dreamy maiden, 

When, lo! before her eyes 

Appeared a white-robed figure, 

Majestic, mild, and wise. 

Within her hand a parchment, 

Which slowly she unrolled, 

And there, enwrit in letters 

Of choicest leaf of gold, 

The names of men and women 

Whose deeds were world-renowned,— 

The names of humble peasants ; 

The names of monarchs, crowned. 

And as the maiden scanned it,— 

This list of grand and true,— 

The figure paused and pointed :— 

“* This name, you see, is new. 

Behold it! MINNIE FREEMAN, 

A teacher on the plain; 

No heroine of chivalry, 

No sailor on the main, 

N o soldier of the legion, 

Wise ae purest dame 

ever brighter shine on thi 
he sacred scroll of Fame. me 

And when you long, O maiden, 

For ‘ Knights and yes Faire,’ 

Remember this brave woman 

Still lives to do and dare,” 


She vanished, and the mai 
Made wise by 
Arose and penned her tribute | 
To Minnie Freeman’s name, 


B. A. ARBOGAST, Colorado :~ 
You have won the gratitude of a nation of parenta, 


Eva G. Tutte, South Harwich, Mass. : — 

Though miles away from you in my little home on Cape Cod, my 
children studying the States of the Plains, we discussed the best 
we could the blizzards then raging in the West, and nearly every 
child, could tell of the teacher who tied her children together with 


twine. 


JENNIE S. CADY, Stafford Springs, Conn. : — 
Accept from your co-workers in the schoolroom, our sincere con- 


gratulations on your escape. 


S. B. McCrRACKEN, Indiana: — 
Blessed be the schoolma’am who can put to so noble a use the 


twine of the schoolboy’s pocket. 


J. D. Stratton, Springfield, Mass., and eleven associate 
teachers : — 

Across the wintry miles that stretch between the Myra Valley, 
and Springfield in the old Bay State, we send you hearty greeting. 
We rejoice in the brave spirit and ready ingenuity which served 
you so well in time of greatest need. There must be some “ Ply- 
mouth Rock’’ in your composition. 


GreorGE T. ANGELL, Boston, Mass. : — 

I take pleasure in behalf of the ‘‘ Parent American Band of 
Mercy” in sending you for her $2.00 fora good pocket compass 
which will tell Miss Freeman in all future blizzards just which way 


to go. 


James R. TAGGART, Minneapolis, Minn. : — 

Your ‘song of life’’ will surely have a glad chorus ringing 
through all the years to come. You have won the gratitude of 
humanity, as you have that of the children you saved. 


T. MARCELLUS MARSHALL, New Mexico: — 
I join all the more heartily in these tributes of regard, because I 
feel that you did it all from a sense of responsibility and duty, 


Mrs. D. S. WILEY, Lllinois : — 
‘* Extremity is the trier of spirits ; 
Common chances common men could bear.’’ 


J. D. Nevins, TEXAS: — 

By your prompt decision, your noble action, and your heroic de- 
votion to the little ones in your charge, you have raised the dignity 
of the teacher, and enshrined your name in the hearts of all wher- 
ever your brave deed shall be told. 


ADELAIDE V. RUTHERFORD, Illinois :— 

As a teacher on the Illinois prairies I wish I could voice the 
sentiment and gladness which instinctively arise in all hearts in 
gratitude for your success. May you ever be as successful as you 
were in saving the children, 


S. W. Rocers, Indian Territory:— _ 

History has sung the bravery of Leonidas at the Pass of Ther- 
mopyl, poetry lauds in dulcet numbers the famous “‘ six hundred ’’ 
who rode into ‘‘ the valley of death,’’ but it was not their lot to face 
an enemy against which their prowess availed, nothing,—a blinding 
atmosphere of snow. All hail, then, to our brave heroine, and I, 
a teacher among the Indians, waft, in behalf of our fraternity, a 
warm south wind of gratitude, with a hearty ‘‘ God bless you.” 


Mrs. C. P. MATTHEWSON, Colorado :— 

The hearts of all American mothers are united to yours by a 
silken bond, stronger than the slender cord by which you guided 
your little band safely home. I think of you every night as I gladlv 
welcome my daughters from school, and they join with me in ear- 
nest expressions of regard. 


K. E. BuRKE, West Virginia : 

You will certainly be rewarded sometime, as you so richly de- 
serve, for your recent heroic act. 

FLORILLA WICKERSHAM, Stockton, Cal. : 

This noble deed has made me prouder than ever of being able to 


sign myself a teacher. 


SoLomon F. HoGus, South Western Normal School, Califor- 
nia, Pa. : 
I admire your heroism and congratulate you on your escape. 


HATTIE Crum, Des Moines, Ia. : 

You very deservedly should be numbered among the greatest of 
our sex. ‘‘ Greater love hath no man, than that he lay down his 
life for his friends.”’ 


J. MICKLEBOROUGH, principal of Grammar School, No. 9 
Brooklyn, N. Y. :— 

The pupils of our school have heard of your brave deed, and 
have learned an excellent lesson therefrom. 


KATHRINE GRosJeEAN, New York :— 
= honor bound, 
er praise d; 
Well for her voice saith 
** If she face life ‘ 
With all the strength that she faced death.”’ 


A. P, MARBLE, superintendent of schools, Worcester, Mass. :— 
; I honor you not only for your own sake, but as the representa- 
tive of your class ; for there are thousands of teachers in our schools 
who, in quiet ways and unobserved, got out your spirit as you did. 


Tn honoring you, I also honor Pear 
thousand unknown heroines, m You are the exponent of § 
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MATTIE WINTER, Southern California »— 

We have never experienced such storms in this delightful coun- 
try, and can hardly realize how very dangerous and destructive 
they are. Yours was certainly a brave act. Please accept my 
congratulations, 


The following are the names of those who have contributed to the 
volume of letters which we have been preparing : 


Ailes, 8. G., California, Penn. 

Ames, C. H., Boston, Mass. 

Anderson, Aristine, Detroit, Mich. 
Angell, George T., Boston, Mass. 
Arbogast, B. A., Breckenridge, Col. 
Baker, Francis, London, O. 

Bettis, H. A., Boston, Mass. 

Bigelow, Elizabeth P., Springfield, Mass. 
Blood, Franc M., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Booz, Nannie, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Boyd, Moliie E., Tarventum, Pa. 
Boydea, A. G., Bridgewater, Mass. 
Beggs, Harry, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brown, Kate L., Milton. Mass, 

Brooks, Rev. J. H., St. Paul, Neb. 
Burke, K. E., Terre Alta, W. Va. 
Burns, F., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Cady, Jennie S., Stafford Springs, Ct. 
Cady, Lucilla S., Stafford Springs, Ct. 
Caldwell, Frances A., Pekin, Iil. 
Carey, Anita, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Charles, H. W., Sedgwick, Kan. 
Clifford, Norman, Buena Vista, Col. 
Cole, Ida M., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Coles, Mabel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Comins, Sadie L., Stafford Springs, Ct. 
Conway, Clara, Memphis, Tenn. 

Crain, Emma W., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Crum, Hattie, Des Moines, Ia. 
Canningham, Leila O., Stafford Springs, Ct. 
Curry, Jos., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Curtis, Grace G., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dana, Amy H., Stafford Springs, Ct. 
Desper, Milton H., Stafford Springs, Ct. 
Dodd, J. J., Bentonville, O. 

Doyle, Marie, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dwyer, E. M., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Earp, John E., Winfield, Kan. 

Evans, Harry, Jr., Hedrick, Ind. 
Field, Abba W., Springfield, Mass, 
Field, Willard L., Olivet, Minn. 
Fischlein, M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Fowles, G. M., California, Pa. 

Faller, Abbie M., Springfield, Mass. 
Geer, Louise E., Jamestown, N. Y. 
Gibbs, Harry E. A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Green, Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Greene, Agnes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Grosjean, Kathrine, Boonville, N. Y. 
Gunn, Ada S., California, Pa. 

Hall, J. Milton, Providence, R. I. 
Hancock, John, Chillicothe, O. 
Hancock, Mrs. John, Chillicothe, O. 
Harrington, H. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hogue, Solomon F., California, Pa. 
Holman, Myra M. F., Springfield, Mass. 
Howland, Geo., Chicago, Ill. 

Haunt, Leigh R., Troy, N. Y. 

Ives, Ella C., Dorchester, Mass. 
Kelley, Emma L., St. Paul, Minn. 
Kennedy, Edith, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
King, Minnie, San Angelo, Tex, 

Kirby, A. H., Industry, Kan. 

Kroner, Lucia J., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Kromer, Mary, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Leet, E. E., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Long, John D., Boston, Mass. 

Macy, Isabel W., Abington, Mass. 
Mahoney, C. C., Holyrood, Kan. 
Mann, Flora E., Florence, Mass. 
Marble, A. P., Worcester, Mass. 
Marquis, Amber G., California, Pa. 
Mars, M. Belle; La Crosse, Wis. 
Marshall, T. Marcellus, Chamita, N. M. 
Matthewson, Lou, Fairplay, Col. 
Matthewson, Mrs. C. P., Fairplay, Col. 
Maynard, Alice, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McCarty, Rosie, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McConnell, E. Jean, California, Pa. 
McCraken, S. B., Delphi, Ind. 
MecReady, N. E., Fond da Lae, Wis. 
Mellon, J. O., California, Pa. 

Merkle, Grace, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mickleborough, J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Millspangh, Helen J.. Romeo, Mich. 
Miner, Mrs. C. A., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Mitchell, I. N., Fond du Lae, Wis. 
Mock, Alice L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Moore, George 0., Newman, III. 
Moran, Abbie, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Morrill, Blanche, Somerset, Mass. 
Morse, F. A., Boston, Mass, 
Mountsier, Mabel, California, Pa. 
Marphy, Jennie, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Nevins, J. D., San Angelo, Tex. 
Nickeson, Francie, California, Pa. 
Nightingale, A. F., Lake View, Ill. 
Parker, Fred, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Parker, Will, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pastel, Ida M., Fairplay, Col. 
Patterson, E. L., Monongahela City, Pa. 
Pestalozzi Literary Society, Baltimore, Md. 
Phillipps, Horace, Elkhart, Ind. 
Randolph, M. A., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Rhines, J. Lizzie, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ross, Ida A., Mass. 


alifornia, Pa. 
Stout, Estelle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Stratton, J. D., Springfield, Mass. 
Strongquest, J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sutton, Gertie, Brooklyn, N, Y. 
Taggart, Jas. R,, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tarver, May E., San Angleo, Tex. 
Tarver, Pinkie, San Angelo, Tex. 
Taylor, Eddie, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Teggart, Eva M., California, Pa. 
Townsley, 5. S., Storm Lake, Ia. 
Tucker, Willie, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tuttle, Eva G., So. Harwich, Mass. 
Watson, Laura S., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Watt, Maggie L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wellers, Meta, Chicago, 

Welsh, J. P., West Chester, Pa. 
Werner, Albert, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wessel, Georgie, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Wickersham, Florilla, Stockton, Cal. 
Wiley, Mrs. D. S., Elmwood, III. 
Wilkie, Matie, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Winchester, Fannie, Springfield, Mass. 
Winship, A. E., Boston, Mass. 
Winter, Mattie, Red Bluff, Cal. 
Wisdom, Fannie, C., San Angelo, Tex. 
Valdez, Eugene V., Brooklyn, Mass. 
Van Buren, Agnes, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Zirley, Pamelia P., San Angelo, Tex. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


To MAKE THE City NoRMAL ScHooL A GIRLS’ 
CoLLEGE.—FREE LEGAL ADVICE AT 
THE PEOPLES’ MISSION, 
—Two NOTABLE 
CONCERTS, 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JouRNAL.] 
New York, March 29, 1888, 

A bill has been introduced into the legislature to transform the 
New York City Normal School (miscalled Normal College) into a 
full-fledged, women’s college, with all the powers and privileges of 
such an institution, taking away from the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment its present direction and requiring it to raise and 
collect by tax at least $125,000 a year for the college; and instead 
of confining it to the pupils of our public schools, to open it to all 

irl residents of the city who can pass the entrance examinations. 

he report of the Normal School Committee favoring this measure 
was presented to the Board of Education by Commissioner Wood, 
who is warmly in favor of the measure. In the main it was ap- 
proved by the Board of Education as affording a broader basis for 
the higher public instruction of New York girls, while not inter- 
fering with the work of normal training carried on under the pres- 
ent conditions. There was, however, a strong opposition, led by 
Mrs. Agnew and Miss Dodge, both of whom contended that the 
Normal School is now exercising its proper function, and that its 
change into a pretentious college would prove hurtful instead of 
stimulating and helpful to the young women who wish to pursue 
their studies beyond those of the grammar schools. Notwithstand- 
ing this opposition, the resolution was passed by a majority of two 
votes, —and if the legislature passes the bill, the school will be in- 
corporated into a college with the prospect of increasing in useful- 
ness and size so as to demand of the citizens of the future a tax 
even beyond $125,000 a year to run it. Happily, with that pros- 
pect there is the other of increased population to meet the greater 


tax, 


* * 


Helpfulness takes many forms in New York, and one of the most 
unique of its charities is the free legal consultation of the Peoples’ 
Mission, This institution is down in the once fashionable quarter 
near St. John’s Park, on what is now miserable Varick street. 
The Legal Bureau ’’ of the Mission,—a plain, neatly furnished, 
whitewashed basement room in No. 97, where chapel services are 


regularly held,—was established several months ago with ex-Judge 
Noah Davis at the head of the consulting attorneys. Every Mon- 
day evening a lawyer hears the troubles of poor people who are un- 
able to pay the professiorf&l fee, tells them whether or no they have 
‘any ‘‘case’’; if so, gives them, gratuitously, legal advice, or under- 
takes to right their wrongs before the Bar with.exactly the same 
care and ability that a wealthy client would receive. : 

One of the clergymen who sits beside the legal representative to 


enter the names of the applicants, said, a few evenings ago: ‘‘ We 


——— 


have already examined hundreds of cases, no two alike, but we find 
that a large part of our work isto keep people out of litigation. 
We have, however, prosecuted many cases successfully, getting 
poor girls’ wages from rascally shopkeepers, saving tenants from 
avaricious landlords, and assisting others with a little charity, or 
small loans to avoid dispossession or civil prosecution. Along 
with the genuine cases we have many cranky peop'e, with imagin- 
ary wrongs, some dodgers and small swindlers, but we usually de- 
tect the really needy from the imposters before we have gone far. 
“*No religious denomination,”’ he said, ‘‘is recognized in this 
work ; we draw the line only at humanity. Whoever is in trouble 
and cannot afford legal advice may get it here. Itis a department 
of charitable work that I think is productive of good, and I should 
like to see a legal bureau attached to every mission in the city.’’ 


The last of this winter’s delightful series of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s concerts in New York, was given on Monday 
evening, —postponed at the time of the blizzard, when the band was 
snowed up somewhere between here and New Haven. The pro- 
gram consisted of the third Brahm’s Symphony, which is a compo- 
sition rarely heard in New York City, an aria by Gluck and the final 
of Wagner’s ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,’’ sung by Frau Kalisch-Lehmann ; 
Mozart’s ‘‘ Magic Flute,’’ by Herr Kalisch, and that wonderful mu- 
sical picture, Arnold Krug’s ‘‘ Symphonie Prologue to Shakespeare’s 
Othello,’’ which called forth the orchestra’s most splendid work, and 
was the most enjoyable number in an evening of unusually fine and 
intellectual music. 

The following evening Mr. Thomas’s men did some of the most 
satisfactory work of the season in their interpretation of two sym- 
phonies and a piano concerto,—played by Conrad Ansorge,—all of 
which were the compositions of a young New York musician, 
Caryl Florio. HELEN AINSLIE SMITH, 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, GRO. KNEPPER, Peoria. 

The next oy meeting of the Illinois High School Teachers’ 

Association will be held at Princeton, Friday and Saturday, April 
13 and 14. The following is the program: Friday,— Visitation of 
the Princeton High School. 3.30 p. m.,—Meeting for discussion of 
the work of the day; 7.30,—Address of Welcome, R. M. Skinner, 
president of High School Board. Response,—W. H. Ray, presi- 
dent of the Association. Paper,—Psychology in the High School, 
E. T. Harper, principal of Port Byron Academy. Discussion 
opened by Charles A. Smith, principal Rockford High School. 
Saturday, 9 a. m.,—Paper, English in the High School, Miss 
Charlotte E. Skinner, Hyde Park High School. Discussion 
opened by Miss Celia M. Briggs, Rock Island High School. 
Of this meeting we need to say but a word. The best teach- 
ing force in the state will be represented there and the influence 
of such a level-keaded body of men and women upon all who 
may attend, cannot be estimated. The largest attendance in 
the history of the Association is promised. The Peoria High 
school teachers will all be there and many other schools promise 
the same attendance. The usual hotel and railroad reductions 
have been secured. 


MICHIGAN, 

State Editor, J. N. MOCALL, /thaca,. 
Prof. John Dewey, of Michigan University, goes to the Univer 
sity of Minnesota. 
Michigan Agricultural College was never so full before. Presi- 
dent Willits has been telling the farmers at their institutes what 
the college will do for their boys, and they are responding. 
Prof. B. W. Cheever, of the University department of pharmacy, 
died, March 6. 
The proposition to introduce manual training in the Detroit 
schools is meeting with considerable opposition from those members 
of the board of aldermen “who think that the seating facilities of 
the primary schools are too limited, and that the board of educa- 
tion should first ask for appropriations to meet the needs of these 
schools. The end is not yet. 

The new county secretaries (really county superintendents) are 
doing much toward the improvement of the country schools. In 
many counties they might do more. The township unit system is 
being thoroughly discussed. It will be pressed upon the attention 


of the next legislature. 

Mason loses Supt. A. F, Webster. He takes charge of the Lud- 
ington schools. 

Superintendent Howell stays at Lansing another two years at 
$2,000 per year,—an increase of $100. 

C. B. Collingwood, for the past year superintendent of the Har- 
vard City schools, a graduate of the Agricultural College, class of 
’85, has accepted the position of state chemist of Arkansas. Mr. 
Collingwood is a very genial man and carries to his new field of 
labor the reputation of a successful teacher. 

Mr. L. H. Bailey, professor of horticulture in Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, goes to Cornell at a salary of $3,000. Professor 
Bailey was graduated from the Agricultural College only four 
years ago, but has already won an enviable reputation as an in- 
structor. 

Notes on the recent meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Club,—Mr. Miller 
gave a talk on the American School for Classical Study at Athens, 
in which he stated that the school was founded in 1881, and is sup- 
ported by thirteen American colleges. Professor Goodwin was the 
first director, and Professor D’Ooge the last. Professor Merriman 
of Columbia occupies the position next year. A permanent direc- 
torship will be established as soon as possible. The Association 
now has a building of its own. Professor D’Ooge believes that 
this school will do more to successfully resist the prevalent ten- 
dency toward the exclusion of Greek than any other influence. In 
discussing a paper on ‘‘ The Relation of Classics to Culture,’ Pro- 
fessor Thomas said he would have the classics so taught as not to 
exclude the modern languages; and Professor Barbour called 
attention to Professor Seelye’s saying that ‘‘ Modern language is 
needed in modern life.’”? A most excellent paper by Professor 
Hudson, on the ‘‘ Purposes and Methods of Historie Study,’”’ 


was tead at this meeting, and will-be used later-in the JOURNAL. 


PLANT DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS BLANK. B 
J. H. Prnuspory, A.M., Professor of Biology in Smith Col- 
lege. These Blanks are put up in blocks instead of book 
form that they be examined separately. The sheets are 
perforated so that they may be bound together if desired. 

Price per block (25 sheets), 20 cemts. 


BOTANY 


SYNOPSIS OF BOTANICAL TERMS. By J. H. Pruvs- 
BuRY, A.M., Professor of Biology in Smith College. 
This synopsis is fectgnee as an aid in learning the use of 
terms in the study of Descriptive Botany. To accompany 


the blanks. 
4 pp. 8vo. Price each, 5 cts. ; per hundred $1.50. 


No Class in Botany is completely equipped without these Blanks, in which to record observations. Send 20 cents for sample block. 
SILVER, ROGERS, & CO., Publishers, 50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, 


Rogers, Ada, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rogers, S. W., Eufaula, Ind. Ter. 
Roley, Minnie, California, Pa. 
Rollins, Herbert, Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Rutherford, Adelaide V., Girard, Ill. 
baa Ryder, Nellie, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sabin, Ida, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
| 
Savage, Clara A., Springfield, Mass. 
Sawtelle, Cynthia M., Springfield, Mass. 
Seott, Sadie C., Fiorence, Pa. 
Seward, Mary C., East Orange, N. J. 
Shanahan, S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Pe 
Shaughnessy, L. A., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Shaw, Emma, Providence, R. I. . 
Sheldon, Wm. E., Boston, Mass. 
Sherman, Celia, Hanover, N. H. 
Smith, Alice M., Vevay, Ind. 
Sperry, A. M., Wasioja, Minn, 
Spiegel, J. R., Greensburg, Pa. 
Stanley, Abbie, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Steele, Mattie J., Springfield, Mass. 
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GRAND EXCURSION 


Russ House, American plan, $1.50 to $2.50 per day, 


and still lower rates for large parties. 
Brooklyn Hotel, American plan, $1.25 to $2.50 per day. 


Cascade Range, or via the Oregon Railway & Navigation 
Company. They can make a side trip excursion up the 
Columbia River to the Dalles, being carried by rail to the 
Dalles and back by steamer or vice versa, for $5.00. 


TO 
. .00 
SAN F RANCISCO, CAL, Hotel Pleasanton, American plan, $2.50 t 900" pes The round trip rate from Tacoma to Sitka, Alaska, is 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


National Educational Association. 


Berkshire, 
Silver State, “ 


Westminster, “ 
THE GENERAL PUBLIC ARE INVITED TO JOIN. a 
Meliville, 
A SpecraL TRAIN oF Puttman Cars will leave the Renton, “ 
Fitchburg Railroad Depot, in Boston, on Fripay AFTER- Windeor, ‘“ 
noon, Juty 6, for San Francisco, Cau., running via Vendome, “ 
Fitchburg, West Shore, Great Western Division of Grand Chavtiilon, “ 
Trunk, Chicago & Grand Trunk, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul, Union and Central Pacific Railways, stopping at) /, ied, 
Niagara Falls, where an especial arrangement has been Becsmere, ad 
made for carriages to view the Falls, etc., etc., for 50 Harvey, in 
cents, $1.35 or $1.50, as a person may desire,—these be- Lick House, European 
ing only about one half of regular rates. Party will ar- Florence, “a 
rive at the Falls in the morning and leave same after- Rustin, mI 
noon for Chicago, arriving Sunday, July 8, for breakfast. Dendredge, “ 


Leave Chicago same evening, about 7.30, for Denver, via 
Council Bluffs and Omaha, arriving in Denver on Tues- 
day, July 10, remaining in Denver until Friday morning. 
Rates at hotels range from $2.00 to $4.00 per day, ac- 
cording to rooms. The Union Pacifie Railway will give 
a Free Excursion to Idaho Springs and return, and all 
railroads centering in Denver make Excursion Rates of 
one and a quarter fare for Round Trips, to all points of 
interest in Colorado. 

From Denver the route is via Union Pacifie Railway 


Cosmopolitan, “ 


day. Special rates for members. 
Bella Vista, American plan, $1.50 to $2.50 per day. 


50 to 2.00 


American Exchange, Eu. 


In no case will Hotels charge more than the above 
rates. Large parties can make special rates. 

Every effort will be made by the Chairman of Commit- 
tee for the accommodation of those prefering private 
houses, as many can do this and take their meals at res- 
taurants, which are plenty, and good meals served from 
35 to 50 cents. Parties desiring rooms must mention the 


$100.00. 
The rates for side trip from Livingstone to the Yellow- 


stone National Park will be $10.00, $30.00 $40.00, for 
two, three, and five days respectively, which includes rail, 
stage, and board, five days being ample time to make the 
entire tour of the Park. From Livingstone to St. Paul 
“ 41.50 “ the Northern Pacific Railway traverses the Great Cattle 
«“ 1,50 and upwards. Ranges of Montana and the immense Wheat Fields of 
« 1.50 to 2.50 per day. | Dakota. At Minneapolis and St. Paul a day or two can 
“« 100to 150 * be very pleasantly spent in visiting Lake Minnetonka, 
“ 1.50 to 2.00 “ Minnehaha Falls, and the various objects of interest in 
« 2.00 to 2.50 “ and around the “ Twin Cities of the North West.” From 
St. Paul the tourist can take the route via the most pic- 


“ 1.50 to 2.50 
« 2.00 to 2.50 
“ 
“ 1.50 to 2.00 
1,50 to 2.00 


“« 2.00 

“« 1.50 turesque portion of the Mississippi River, in full view of 
« 1.00to 5.00 «* Lake Pepin, and can make a stop at Kilbourn City, where 
“« 1.25 “ can be seen the Wonderful DeLis oF THE Wisconsin. 


Rates for Round Trip tickets, Boston to San Francisco 
and return, have been fixed at $95.75, which includes 
membership fee in the Association. Half rate tickets 
will be sold to children under twelve years of age; under 
five years of age, free, when accompanying parents. 
Persons wishing to return via Portland, Oregon, will be 
charged $15.00 additional. 

Tickets will be placed on sale on or about July 1st, and 
will be good to return ninety days from date. Thirty 
days will be allowed for west bound trip, and stopovers 
will be granted within this limit and on return trip within 
final limit of the ticket. 


1.00 to 2.50 “6 
“ 75 to 1.00 6 
.75 to 1.50 ad 


kind of accommodations desired, prices, etc., ete., in time 


to Cheyenne, crossing the Rocky Mountains at Sherman, 

in full view of the Ames Monument, passing through 

Laramie, Rock Creek, Fort Steele, Rawlins, Rock Springs, 

Green River, Evanston, and the grand and magnificent 

scenery of Weber Cafion, aud Ogden to Salt Lake City, 

where the party will spend the Sunday in visiting the 

Churches, the Lake, the Tabernacle, Tithing House, 

Brigham Young’s Grave, the New Temple, Fort Doug- 

lass, ete., etc. 

Leaving Salt Lake City on Sunday night, the train 
again passes through Ogden to Promontory, Kelton, Elko, 
Palisade, Battle Mountain, Winnemucca, Hot Springs, 
Reno, Truckee, and over the Sierra Nevada Mountains 
and down the Sacramento Valley to San Francisco, arriy- 
ing on Tuesday, July 16. : 

Hotel rates in San Francisco are as follows : 

Palace Hotel, single rooms, on European plan, $1.00 to 
$3.00 per day; Court rooms, with bath, $1.50 per 
day, each person ; double rooms, $2.00 per day, each 
person. American plan $3.00 to $5.00 per day. 

* Grand Hotel, $1.00 per day and upward. Parlor and 
bath rooms extra. 

Occidental Hotel, $3.00 to $4.00 per day. Parties of 
four or more can secure beautiful suites of rooms at 
reduced rates by using cabinet beds, affording a re- 
ception room for day and evening. 


— Hotel, $2.50 per day and upward. American 
plan. 


to have them assigned previous to July 1st. In many 


An extension of time will be granted by Pacific Coast 


lodging and boarding houses elegant accommodations at | terminal lines, on payment of $10.00 for each additional 


reduced rates can be obtained by parties of three to five | thirty (30) days’ time given. 
or more, who may wish to occupy the same suite. For 


For any further information regarding cost of trip, 


any further information regarding accommodations in |]ocation in Pullman Cars, side excursions, and for maps, 
San Francisco, address Hote, Committee, Room 53, | time tables, etc., ete., call on or address 


Flood building, corner Market and Fourth Street, James 
K. Wixson, Chairman. 
Excursions via Pacific Coast Steamship Company at 


Atonzo MESERVE, 


A. C. 


three fourths fare, including meals and state rooms. 
Excursions to Yosemite via Mariposa Grove of Big 
Trees, including rail, stage, and four days’ board, $50.00. 
Excursions to all points of interest in California for 
fare one way for the round trip, including San Jose, Santa 
Cruz, Monterey, Santa Barbara, San Luis Obispo, Gey- 
sers, Calistoga, Petrified Forest, ete. 
Special Excursion Rates and special rates at hotels, etc., 
will be granted to all holding certificates of membership 
in National Educational Association. 
To all who wish to return via Portland, Oregon, the 
New Suasta Route offers superior advantages as it is 
preéminently a “ Tourist’s Route,” running as it does 
along the Sacramento and Willamette Rivers for hun- 
dreds of miles, and crossing the Siskeyou Range almost 
at the base of Mt. Shasta, one of the grandest and most 
picturesque mountains on the Pacific Coast; and from 


C. F. Mrserve, 


R. G. FArrsBanks, 


Portland via Tacoma and the Cascade Division, over the 


Principal Bowdoin School, Agent Harper Brothers, 
26 Pearl Street, 50 Bromfield St., 
Charlestown, Mass. Boston, Mass. 


BRooKInGs, 
Prin, Central St. Gram. School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


E. P. SHERBURNE, 


Principal Oak St. School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


“* Popular Educator,” Pierce School, 
50 Bromfield Street, Brookline, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Prof. W. A. Rosryson, G. B. Hurp, 


Prin. High School, 
Franklin Falls, N. H. 


Prin. Winchester School, 
New Haven, Conn. 


T. J. Morean, J. M. Hirt, 
Prin. State Normal School, Prin. High School, 
Previdenee, R. I. Northfield, Vt. 


Prof. F. C. Roprnson, 
Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. 


GO TO THE SAN FRANCISCO MEETING o TE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


BY 


and Albany 


THE BEST EXCURSIONS OFFERED. 


ALFRED BUNKER, Boston (Highlands), 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


A. 8S. HANSON, Genl. Pass. Agt., Kneeland St. Station, BOSTON. 


Tables for the Determination of Common Minerals, 


Assist. Professor of Mineralogy and Lithology, in Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
These Tables enable students to determine readily and accurately, by their more obvious physical 


, those minerals which they are most to 
Botany in cultivating the powers of Co that 


SECOND EDITION. LARGE 8vo. PP., CLOTH. $1.25. 
Address W. O. CROSBY, Boston Society of Natural History, Boston, Mass. 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


WESLEYAN HALL, 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., PRESIDENT, 


Has a systematic cou 
A pew method ~ | fr~~- of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 


is, Natural Rendering, and the 
y taught. Scientine and practical work done in 


Spring term opens March 6. Summer te 
Summer Insti rm opens for three weeks, beginning July 16, at Martha’s Vine- 
mfield St., — at Cottage City, to be immediately followed by three Socks at Wesleyan Hall, 36 


ress 
C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D.. President, 36 Bromfield St.. Boston, Masa. 


Ann Arbor Summer School of Pedagogy. 


HE 
Under the direction of Pres. niversity of Nashville, 
WILL BE HELD AT 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., from AUC. 6 TO AUC. I7, 1888. 


Twenty lectu i i 
gnoeed’ aus ey will be given, Tuition fee, $1000. The whole expense for tvitionand board will not 


Send for cireul to ©. ay 


EACHERS PILGRIMAGE to California, this summer, will be 
Incomplete without a stop at the Modern Zion. While there 
don’t fail to call at Parsons, Kenpatz, & Co.’s Booxstorg, which 
is tourists’ headquarters. Anti-Mormon Literature a specialty. 


PARSONS, KENDALL, & CO., 


[m4] Next to Post Onice, where they are easily found, 
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JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA, 


The Supreme Court has recently decided that 
the appropriation made by the last legislature to 
found a colored university, is unconstitutional, as 
the money was to be taken from the school fund 
which is set apart for common schools. The 
court also insinuates that the same might apply 
to the state normal schools if the question were 
brought before it. The decision is based chiefly 
on the statement that ‘“‘common schools” are 
those in which the rudiments are taught. 

The progressive teachers are watching the fate 
of the Blair Bill and working for its adoption, 
ee Senator Morgan’s efforts to de- 
eat it. 


INDIANA, 


The names of E. E. Griffith, superintendent of 
Frankfort schools, and J. A. Marlowe, superin- 
tendent of Sullivan County schools, are promi- 
nently mentioned in connection with the nomina- 
tion for state superintendent of public instruction 
on the Democratic ticket. The present incum- 
bent, Hon. H. M. La Follette, will doubtless be 
given the race on the Republican ticket. 

There is talk of a convention of the editors of 
Indiana college papers, at an early day. Such a 
meeting would doubtless be of great value in im- 
proving the tone of our college magazines. 

Supt. E. H. Butler, of Rushville, succeeded, 
recently, in having more than 1,200 patrons visit 
the schools in less than a week. 

Prof. Thomas Gray, at present assistant to Sir 
William Thompson, in the University at Glasgow, 
Scotland, has accepted the class of dynamic en- 
gineering in the Rose Polytechnic Institute, and 
will enter upon the duties of the position at the 
epening of the September term. e is a graduate 
of the Glasgow University, one of the most fam- 
ous in Europe, and has an international standing 
in the science of engineering. The selection is a 
happy one for the Polytechnic, and will give it a 
standing in that department of engineering second 
to none in the country. 

Wabash College has a larger enrollment than 
usual this year,—275 students being now in attend- 
ance. 

Butler University hopes soon to add another 
chair to its faculty, the trustees having recently 
made another sale of real estate. 

The public schools of Madison are making good 

this year under the superintend of 

r. J. H. Martin. 

Most of the city schools of the state are having 
vacation during the last week of March. 

Prof. J. A. Woodburn has been appointed by 


CRUBE’S METHOD. 

Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
rt is more frequently seen on the primary teachér’s 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 
which selis at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
185 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


[Note additions from week to week.] 
VACANCIES. 


We have been asked by the authorities to recom- 
mend teachers for the following positions to begin in 
September: 

Principalship and Supt.— $1600; man must be able 
to introduce the subject of Temperance and ae ene 
into all the schools ; a grade of scholarship re- 

uired; three Principalships and »,$1000; one 

igh School Principal, $1000 ; must man of first- 
class ability, and with one or two years successful 
experience ; High School Principal, $900, a young 
married man; High School Assistant, Englis 
branches, lady, salary, $725; another similar posi- 
tion, $750; High School Assistant, teacher of German 
and Literature, $550; High School Assistant. $500; 
High School Assistant, teacher of Sciences, $450. 
rammar Positions — two in Colorado, $650; two 
in Texas, $500: five in Michigan, $550; threein Iowa, 
$500 ; twoin Kansas, $400 ; two in Wisconsin, $450. 
ntermediate Positions —two in Colorado, $600 ; 
two in Texas, $500; four in Michigan, a ; Twoin 
poe, $500; one in Kansas, $400; two in Wisconsin, 


Primary Positions —two in Texas, $600; two in 
Colorado, $650; four in Wisconsin, $450; five in 
Michigan, $550; 4in Iowa, $500; ovein akota, $450. 

College Positions — Latin, French, and German, 
Native German lady wanted, Female College; Greek 
and Latin in Methodist College ; Latin and Greek, 
small college and low salary; German and French, 
small Western College, lady wanted ; French and 
German in a Southern College, Methodist preferred ; 
Mathematics, College in Missouri; Sciences an 
Book-keeping, salary,$1200, church member preferred 
(college of good standing). 

Primary and Kindergarten Training Teacher for 
a Western City — Assistant in an Academy in the 
East, 3600, See Drawing and Mathematics 
High School in Illinois, $450; Director of Vocal 
Musie and Concerts, $1200, in the West; Tonic-Sol- 
fa, Public School, $750; Elocution and 
college in Texas; Book-keeping in a College in 
Missouri; Shorthand, Academy in Illinois; Partners 
in four Normals and Colleges, the amount required 
about $1000in each. Partner in Educational Journal, 
clearing $200 a month. Yale graduate for first-class 
Western Academy, $1000. 

We have been asked to recommend teachers for 
each of the above itions. This list will be rapidly 
increased during the next four weeks. We shall be 

lad to hear from any teacher qualified for either of 

e above positions. Address 

TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 

170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


ORVILLE BREWER, : : : Manager. 
AUTHORS’ BIRTHDAYS. 


COMMEMORATIVE EXERCISES, with Sketches 
of Authors. | Mrs. C. H. STANLEY, Principal of 
Training School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


ALICE CARY, April 26. EMERSON, May 25. 


Mailed on receipt of 10 cents each. Each contains 
& full program, quotations, list of books for reference, 
; 8. R. WINCHELL & CO., 
185 Wabash Avenue, 
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the United States Bureau of Education to furnish 
the article for the coming report on educational 
affairs in Indiana. The article is especially to 
deal with higher education. 

The Northern Indiana Normal School, at Val- 
pariso, began work fourteen years ago, with an 
enrollment of thirty-five students. It is now the 
largest normal school in the United States, and 
owns property, free from debt, worth more than 
$200,000. 

KANSAS, 
State Editor, J. N.WILKINSON, Emporia. 

The Nemeha County teachers have a well-organ- 
ized, aggressive association, with J. G. Shofield as 
president. 

Lee of Riley has a plan 
of holding meetings in different parts of the county 
that seems to work well. 

Barber County will graduate a small class this 
year from the rural school course. 

In 1883 the superintendent of Ford County con- 
trolled the schools of fifteen unorganized counties 
which were attached to histerritory. These coun- 
ties embraced one seventh of the area of the 
state. Superintendent Groendyke does not control 
so much territory now, but he finds himself doing 
more work. 

Our next number will probably announce the 
reute of the Kansas excursion to the National Ed- 
ucational Association. The time of starting can- 
not probably be fixed so early. 


NEW YORK, 


The following dates are important to teachers in 
this state : 


Scholarships in Cornell University. 

** 11, Regents’ Examinations. 

July 5, Meeting of N. Y. State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Watkins. 

** 10, Regents’ Convocation at Albany. 

Aug. 20, Examinations for State Certificates. 

** 28, Annual School Meetings. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Mrs. G. H. Lindsley addressed the Jersey City 
Teachers’ Association, at their March meeting, on 
the subject of “ Girls.’’ 

Mr. Phoebus W. Lyon, formerly of Summit, 


GOLD FIELDS 


that pan out richly, are not so abundant as in the 
early California days, but those who write to Hal- 
lett & Co., Portland, Maine, will, by return mail, 
receive free, full information about work which 
they can do, and live at home wherever they are 
located, that will pay them from $5 to $25 per 
day, and upwards. Either sex, young or old. 
Capital not required; you are in business 
free. Those who start at once are absolutely sure 
of snug little fortunes. 


Vacancies for Sept, 1888, 


28 High School positions,—11 for gentlemen and 
17 for ladies. 

49 College Professors, including the departments 
of Science, Mathematics, Languages, and Ped- 


agogics. 
41 Prima, Grammar, and Intermediate, for ladies. 
2:33 Specialists in Music, Art, and Modern Languages. 


5 Training Teachers for State Normals. 
3 Principals of Intermediate Departments in State 
Normals. 
a2 Ward Principals. 

7 Lady Principals or Preceptresses, for Colleges 

and Academies. 

We beg to say to teachers that our vacancies 
come direct from employers. This is of itself a guar- 
antee that the teachers recommended by us are en- 
titled to respectful consideration. 

Vacancies are now coming in daily. Send at once 
for circulars and blank, and note carefully our plan 
of work. Address 

Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
The School and College Bureau, 
ELMHvURST, ILL. 


LANGUAGES. 


SUMMER COURSES 
The Berlitz School of Languages. 


AT ASBURY PARK, N. J., 
Under Prof. Jo.y, Prin. of Berlitz School, NewYork, 


At OLD ORCHARD BEACH, Me., 
Under Prof. Roexz, Prin. of Berlitz School, Boston, 
Assisted by a large corps of none but the best of native 


teachers. Numerous lessons, and all day’s practice, 
in French and German Conversation. Expense low. 


SPECIAL NORMAL COURSE for Teachers free. 


Send for circulars to the Berlitz School, 154 Tre- 
mont Street, Boston, or 23 W. 23d St., New York. 


> 


| FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN, } 
. You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 


ages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 


rsation, Dr, 8. 
guage, w privilege of answers 
tions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, Part > 
L, . Liberal terms to teachers. 


MEISTERSORAPT PUBLISHING BosToN, ass. + 


8 


> 


June 2, Examinations in each county for State! 


succeeds Mr. Ricalton, as principal of the Maple- 
wood School. 

The present legi has increased the state 
school tax from $4 to $5 on each child between 5 
and 18 years. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


— There is a movement on foot at Bristol, to 
form a high school alumni association. Consi 
able interest is manifested in the matter. 

— The evening drawing school at Pawtucket, 
conducted by Mr. John 8S. Waterman and his 
assistant, Mr. Edwin Bullock, has just completed 
@ very successful term. 

— His Excellency, Governor Davis, has appoint- 
ed as members of the state topographical survey, 
Prof. Winslow Upton of Brown University, Mr. 
David W. Hoyt, Prin. of the Providence high 
school, and Mr. J. W. Ellis of Woonsocket. 

— The new Peace street grammar school, Provi- 
dence, is to be completed by January. 1889. This 
school is designed to relieve the crowded condition 
of the Bridgham and Point street schools. 


hunting-caseewatch, is now so 
at that price it is the best bargain in America; until lately it con) 
not be purchased for less than $100. We have both ladies’ and 
pow sizes with works and cases of equal value. ONE PER- 

N in each locality can secure one of these elegant watches ab- 
solutely FIRE E, These watches may be depended on, not on! 
as solid gold, but as standing among the most perfect. correct a | 
reliable timekeepers in the world. Sou ask how is this wonderful 
m im each locality 


offer possible? e answer—we want one 
who call, a complete 


to keep in their homes, and show to th 
line of our valuable and very useful HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES; these 
samples, as well as the watch, we send ABSOLUTELY FREE, and 
after you have kept them in your home for 2 months, and shown 
them to those who may have called, they-become entirely your own 
ee”. ; it is possible to make this great offer, sending the Solid 
a atch and large line of valuable samples FREE, for 

the reason that the showing of the samples in any locality, always 
results in a large trade for us; after our samples have been in a lo- 
cality for a month or two, we usually get from $1,000 to $5,000in 
trade from the surrounding country. Those who write to us at once 
will receive a great benefit for scarcely any work and trouble. This, 
the most remarkable and liberal offer ever known, is made in order 
that our valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES may be placed at once 
where ¢ can be seen, all over America; reader, it will be hardly 
any trouble for you to show them to those who may call at your 
home, and your reward will be most satisfactory. A postal on 
which to write us,costsbut 9 cenit, and if, after you know all, you 
do not care to go further, why no harm is done. But if you do 
Sen's: address at onee, you can secure, FREE, AN ELEGANT 
85, SOLID GOLD, HUNTING-CasE WATCH and our la com- 
jete Ine of valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES. We pay al express 
ote. Address, STINSON & CO., Box 287 Maine, 


YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


Teachers en route to the annual meeting 
of the National Educational Association, 
to be held at San Francisco, July 17th to 
20th, 1888, should see that the RETURN 


der-} PORTION of their tickets, as issued them 


at Council Bluffs, Pacific Junction, Atchi- 
son, Kansas City, or St. Louis, READ 
FOR THE RETURN TRIP from SAN 
FRANCISCO via THE SHASTA 
ROUTE (the all rail line between San 
Francisco and Portland, Ore.), PORT- 
LAND, TACOMA, and the NORTHERN 
PACIFIC RAILROAD. This is the 
ONLY ALL RAIL LINE to the YELLOWSTONE 
NATIonaAL Park, and the only one of the 
Trans-CoNTINENTAL lines running Drinine 
Cars. 

For full information as to the rates, 
tickets, copies of YELLOWSTONE Park 
maps, 1888, WoNDERLAND, etc., address 
or call on your nearest ticket agent, any 
authorized representative of this company, 
or 


CHAS. S. FEE, G.P. & T. A., 
Northern Pacific Railroad, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


The Amherst Summer 


TWELFTH SESSION, 
Coes anes July 2 to August 3, 


**The recent session was the 


best yet held.’’ 
—PRESIDENT SEELYE. 


LECTURES DAILY IN 
FRENCH AND CERMAN. 


Circular and Programme free. 


School of Languages, 


Established in 1877, and, since the removal of Dr. Sauveur in 1883, continued under the management 
of Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, who has been connected with the school from its beginning, will hold its 


At Amherst College, 


WITH AN INCREASED NUMBER OF ABLE AND EXPERIENCED NATIVE TEACHERS. 


«*« Realizes the ideal of a sum- 


r sc ol of langu 
PROFESSOR vs. TYLER. 


TEACHERS AND LECTURERS. Instruction given in NINE LANGUAGES, also 


y S) in EARLY ENGLISH, OLD FRENCH, CHEMISTRY, MATHEMATICS, PAINTING, 
SKETCHING, PHONETICS, and PuysicaAL TRAINING. 


Excursions and Picnics on Saturdays. 
Reduced Railway Fares. 


Address 


Prorressor W. L. MONTAGUE, Amuerst, Mass, 


Series 


ALTERNATE and GUPPLEMENTARY READING, 


as a regular series. 


McGuffey’s Alternate 
McGuffey’s Alternate 
McGuffey’s Alternate 


McGuffey’s Alternate 
McGuffey’s Alternate 


McGuffey’s Alternate Sixth or 


2. (For Fourth “ 


CINCINNATI, 


Fresh and interesting reading matter at low prices. 


Spelling Book, . 
First Reader, 
Second Reader, 144 pp, - 20 
McGuffey’s Alternate Third Reader, 
Fourth Reader, 224 pp,  , 40 
Fifth Reader, [May] - 50 


McGurrey’s ALTERNATE READERS are intended to furnish additional reading 


when such reading matter is desired, supplementing any series in use, oF alter- 
nating with it. MoGurrry’s AuTerNATE Reapers may also be used independently 


1 and 


$0 12 
#80 pp, 12 


Literary Reader [preparation] — 


McGUFFEY’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 


1. (For Third Reader Grade) Familiar Animals and Their Wild Kindred, . . . 5O 
“ ) Living Creatures of Water, Land, and Air (nearly ready), 50 


These books are liberally and accurately illustrated. The designs were drawn and engraved 
expressly for the lessons they illustrate, and include actual portraits of many famous animals. 

The field of natural history is approached by simple description and anecdote. The interest in 
reading is awakened by addressing the universal love of living creatures, and habits of observation 
are cultivated by pointing out likenesses and differences in the forms and adaptations of animals. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., PuBLisHERs, 


NEW YORK, 


BOSTON. 
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THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged 
by American and yy authority as the best of { 
all natural methods. For sample pages of French i 
and German books, discount, etc.. write to 
BERLITZ & CO,, 
| 


222. 


JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXVIL—No. 14. 


Some Recent Publications. 
lisher. Price 
Title, Author. Publish 50 
- Rolles Homans Pub.Co, N Y. v 9 
A Century of Ballads, Ashton Houghton, & Co, 
Dead. - Greene Cong 8 8 & Pub Soc, Boston 
Friendship - - - - 2 00 
till H rs, - - - - - - - othe unk, le, NY. 1 00 
Grube’s Method of Arithmetic, - Seeley Kellogg Bost, of 
The Story of Creation - - - - - Clodd Longmans, Green & Co, ’ 4 00 
Life in Corea, - Carles Maciuillan & Co, NY, 80 
Geography for (part I.), - - 9 00 
y - - - - - - 
sain of Natural History, - - - Abbott Nims & Knight, Troy, ¥, 
Bibliotheca Jeffersonian, - - - - Tompkins GP 1 75 
New Pocket Dictionary, English, German, French, | nad G Rout edge Sons, N ¥, 3 00 
be Washburne © T Walter, St Johnsbury, Vt, 1 
M et Regis and Some Other Girls, - yder otl I 
History of the People of Israel, - - - : ’ ’ 
Ra Bardeen C W Bardeen, Syracuse, NY. 4 
Herr.Paulus, - - - - - - Besant Harper & Bros, N Y, 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


A Capricious APPETITE. — Irregular, un- 
steady, and hard to satisfy is not a blessing. Any- 
body who ‘‘ knows how to keep a hotel ”” ean tell 
by long experience that these are the hardest people 
to providefor. With digestive apparatus demoral- 
ized by despepsia, these people hardly know what 
they want, and they are not satisfactorily nourished 
even with the daintiest dishes that can be set before 
them. A hearty and generous eater is easier to pro- 
vide for, and what he eats tells on him, to his own 
advantage and for the credit of those who feed him. 

Dyspepsia and indigestion are domestic horrors 
which all may rejoice to be rid of. It is a glorious 
thing to be so well as to get away with pretty fair 
quantities of good food. ‘ T could not eat with any 
comfort” is the record of many a dyspeptic before 
taking Compound Oxygen. The corresponding rec- 
ord after a treatment by means of this great vital- 
izer is, I have a hearty and now enjoy | 
food.” Worth trying. rite to Drs. Starkey 
Palen, 1529 Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa., for pam- 

hiet about dyspepsia, also interesting treatise on 
Sompound Oxygen. Sent free. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
To members of the National Educational Associa- 


tion, and all teachers who are desirous of attend- | 


ing the meeting of the Association in San Fran- 

cisco in July next: 

The Union Pacific Railway, The ‘‘ Overland 
Route,” with its fine road-bed, steel track, and its 
trains of the most luxurious cars of Pullman’s 
latest designs, offers you the opportunity of a life- 
time, to visit the Pacific Coast at a comparatively 
trifling cost. Don’t neglect the opportunity. 

The Union Pacific Railway’s new train, called 
THe OVERLAND FLYER,” shortens the time 
between Council Bluffs and San Francisco about 
seventeen hours, practically reducing the time 
from all Eastern cities one full day. 

The round trip excursion tickets to California 
for the Educational Excursion will be made good to 
go via Denver, Colorado, and Salt Lake City, Utah, 
in either direction; and it is probable that at Den- 
ver and Ogden, round-trip tickets at low rates 
will be placed on sale to all points of interest and 
pleasure in Colorado and north from Ogden to 
Yellowstone Park, Shoshone Falls (the peer of 
Niagara), and all points of interest in Idaho and 
Montana. 

It is also probable that at San Francisco, round- 
trip tickets, at reasonable rates, will be on sale by 
the Southern Pacific Co., to all pleasure and scenic 
resorts in the state. 

Take the Union Pacific Railway and save time 
and expense. For information in regard to rates of 
fare, routes, etc., call upon or address, R, Ten- 
broeck, General Eastern Agent, 287 Broadway, 
New York City; W. S. Condell, N. E. Pass. 
Agt., 200 Washington St., Boston, Mass.; J. S. 
Tebbets, G. P. & T. A., or E. L. Lomax, A. G. 
P. & T. A., Omaha, Neb. 


ImMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
se GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


Depot. 

600 Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
Stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


— Smith: ‘A new motor for increasing the 
of horse-cars has been discovered.’’ Jones: 

*‘Has it ? Well, the horse-cars don’t need it up my 
way. All I have to do to increase the speed of 
the cars, is to signal to the driver with my um- 


brella that I want to get on board.’’—Texas Sift-| D 


ings. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
laced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma,and all Throat and Lung Affections, 
also a peeve and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
heve human oueetiee, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with ‘full directions for preparing and 
by addressing with stamp, nam- 
pa; OYES, 149 Powers’ Block, 
Roohester, ¥. eow 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The birds have been singing to-day 
And saying: ‘‘ The spring is near! 
The sun is as warm as in May, 
And the deep blue heavens are clear.” 
— John Symonds. 


— The usual treatment of catarrh is very unsat- 
isfactory, as thousands of despairing patients can 
testify. On this point a trustworthy medical 
writer says: ‘* Proper local treatment is positively 
necessary to success, but many, if not most of the 
remedies in general use by physicians afford but 
temporary benefit. A cure certainly cannot be 
expected from  snuffs, douches and 
washes.’’ Ely’s Cream Balm is a remedy which 
combines the important requisites of quick action, 
specific curative power with perfect safety and 
pleasantness to the patient. 

ADVICE TO MotHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
éutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 

ain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
est known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— ‘Say, maw,’’ said a studious little African, 
** eff Chiny am stright froo on de odder side, and 
we are all wizzen’ roun’ and roun’ on dis yere earf, 
what am de reason dat we neber gits dar ?”’ 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly try ng every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved nim from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stam 
ed envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., 
New York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


— The report that a schoolmaster chastised a 
boy with a railroad switch is doubted. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged b 
American and European authority as the best of all 
Natural methods. 

FRENOH : First book, new ‘edit. 75 cts.; old edit., 50 
cts. Second book, $1.00. GERMAN: First book, new 
edit., 75 cts.; old edit., 50 cts.; Second book, 81.00. Sold 
by BERLITZ & Co., 23 West 23d St, New York, and C. 
SCROENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 

For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample pages, dis- 
count, etc., write to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, 23 West 23d 
Street, New York. 


German Simplified. 
Spanish Simplified. 


The following will be found eminently practical ;— 
(1) German Simplified — complete in 12 numbers (with 
Keys,) 10 cts. each; School Edition, cloth, without Keys, 
5 (2) Spanish Simplified —12 numbers (with Keys,) 

0 cts.each ; No.7 now ready; a new number on the 


first of every month. Sold by all booksellers. Sent, 
Pestpaia. on receipt of price, by PROF. A. KNOFLACH 
40 Nassau St., New York. rospectus mated free. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. CoLureR, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12m0, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. yo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12m0, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

tt 


Send for catalogues. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Ind 
Brooks's Normal Mathematical 
1. Standard Arith. Course Beparating } Mental and 
ining Written, 


2. Union Arith. Course Com! 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
rooks’s Geometry and Trigonom 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Ari — rd 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


A BUNDLE|* poner, 


OF A NEW BOOK. Full of prac- 


tical sense. Should be in the han 
LETTERS (| of every girl. As is well known, 
Miss Dodge is a member of the 
nows r than she what 
ris need to know, and h 
Busy Girls. | f't!s need ow totel 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, Astor Place, N.Y, 


Acme Stationery and Paper Go., 
59 Duane St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Stationery, 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS, 
TIP-TOP WRITING TABLETS, 
EUREKA WRITING TABLETS, 
DELIGHT WRITING TABLETS, 
TABLETS, 
PRACTICE PAPERS, 


gz Send for Price Lists. 


QVE QAVEST ION 


10:0) 


100! 


Thousand and One Questions and Answers. 

These Question Books are absolutely without a rival in preparing for Examinations, for reviewing 
Pupils in School, or for use as Reference Books. They can be sold in every family that has children to 
educate. The author of these books is an experienced teacher. 

On U. S. History Hathaway, Se. On English Grammar. .. Hathaway, 


GeOGraphny.. .| “ Physiology and Hygiene --- 
$6 50c.| Theory and Practice of Teachi 50c. 


Descriptive Circulars mailed on application. 
Campbell’s Economic School Register. 


(COPYRIGHTED.) 
In very attractive Board Covers, removable insides sees 
Descriptive Circulars mailed on application. 

This is the neatest and most excellently manufactured Register in the country. Its uTIL«tv is not less 
apparent than its ARTISTIC merit. The Block System, originated and copyrighted by Professor Campbell, 
is most economical of time in keeping the record, and, by the really WONDERFUL condensation which it 
pr, is just as economical of money. One Register, which will last an ordinary School two years, costs 
ut 75 cents by mail, postpaid, and a Renewing Filler, lasting as much longer, costs less than half as much. 


Campbell’s Economic Examination Record. 
Board Covers, by mail, postpaid, 25.cents. 
This has all the merits of durability, neatness d 
a and economy of time and price, possessed 
Words Correctly Spoken. 


By ELRoy M. AVERY, PH.D. Retail Price, 15cents.| oth 32mo. Price, 10 cents. By mail, 12 cents. 
Bound in extra cloth, stamped in black and gold, 


rinted with red line borders, wittily written, valua- Twenty-five thousand words in ordinary use. Ac- 


Bie to all who would speak their mother tongue with | CUrate, cheap, elegant. Elegantly stamped in Ink 
accuracy. and Gold. 


Rusk’s Model Selections. 
Nos. I., IL., IIL, and IV. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts. 
No. I. contains a chapter on the Principles of Elocution, embracing the subject of Elementary Sounds, 


Pitch, Volume, Quality, Movement, Ac 
ee, Yous Youve cent, Emphasis, Articulation, ture, etc. No. IV. is devoted to 


thographed Covers, about 150 pages, 12mo in each number. 
The Perfect Progressive Euchre Score-Marker. 


Popular Synonyms. 


(COPYRIGHTED.) 
No sticky wafers. No mistakes. Absolutely infallible, 
PRICES. 
For 3, 4, or 5 Tables...... ..-.$0.50 per set, postpaid. | For 12 Tables 


NoTIcE.—Sets can be used only for designated number of tables. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


Publishers’ Agents : 23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
THE BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 13 Bromfield St. [] 


FUNNIEST BOOK YET! Nearly 75,00Q SOLD! CHEAP Edition ONLY $1.75, JUST OUT( 


:“SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA’ 
“Sezhe, Them dumb fools believ. i WANTS. 
in supernatural things, Why can't they believe sunthin’ sensible.” 


= 4 . Critics say of tt: “De — We PA 
coated with exhilarating excruciatingly funny."— Weekly Witness. satire 
3 FOR Bic TERMS fun.”—Rev. J.P. Newman,D.D. Agents Coining Mo + Fast. 
Apply to HUBBARD BROS., PHILADA® or BOSTON. 
J. W. 
RHORN & CO., 
t 14th 


You can live at home and make more money at work for us leaux, 

for 
than at anything else in the world. Fi Behe Das 


outhit PERK. Terms TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. logue free, T. 8, DENISON, 
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April 5, 1888. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The April number of Harper’s Magazine has 
a springlike tone, in keeping with the season. It 
is the great charm of this famous monthly that it 
has an adaptation to the great mass of American 
readers. It may well be regarded as the great 
home magazine of the world. It contains from 


month to month a variety of matter adapted to all 
ages, and to the tastes of the multitude who want 
good reading. It blends in this number “ Studies 
of the Great West,’’ with a sketch of ‘‘ A Winter 
in Algiers’’; two complete stories and its usual 
rr of serials; a discussion of ‘‘ Actors and 

uthors,’’ by C. Coquelin; poetry by Long, Stod- 
dard, Benton, and Goodale, and descriptions of 
the States of Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin, 
as seen by Charles Dadley Warner. Captain 
Charles King, U. S. A., describes, under the title 
of ‘* The Leavenworth School,” the efforts of the 
United States Government to give to infantry and 
cavalry officers of the army the benefits of ad- 
vanced education similar to those enjoyed now by 
the engineers and artillery in institutions at Wil- 
let’s Point and Old Point Comfort. ~ The success 
of the Leavenworth School, after many trials, is 
fully described. George William Curtis in the 
Easy Chair treats of the “‘Sharp’’ trial and other 
matters in his best vein. Mr. Howells in the Edit- 
or’s Stndy treats of: Mr. Gronland’s “‘ Ca Ira,”’ 
His ‘‘Co-operative Commonwealth,’’ Professor 
Ely’s Exceptions, Mr. Trollope’s Reminiscences, 
Professor McMaster’s ‘‘ Life of Franklin,’’ The 
Antitype of New England Puritanism as Shown in 
Franklin, Mr. Marion Wilcox’s ‘‘ Gray,’’ Sefiora 
Villena, Two Charming Books. 


— Seribner’s Magazine for April opens with the 
second paper, and the conclusion of ‘‘ The Cam- 
paign of Waterloo,’ by John C. Ropes, with nu- 
merous illustrations, and also reproductions of old 
prints and a map furnished by the author. We 


have read many accounts of this battle, but never 
have met with so critical analysis of the moves 
made by the various generals commanding. Napo- 
leon’s mistakes are presented with remarkable 
clearness, Dr. Henry M. Field describes a visit 
to Gibraltar, in his usual graphic style, and the 
frontispiece consists of a picture of ‘‘ A Street in 
Gibraltar,’’ by Frances R Jones. Gen. A. W. 
Greely, Chief Signal Officer of the United States, 
has contributed a very timely paper, answering 
the question, ‘“‘ Where Shall we Spend our Sum- 
mer?”’ Prof. James Baldwin furnishes a very 
instructive and thoughtful paper on ‘‘ The Centre 
of the Republie,’’ showing the remarkable ad- 
vances made by the Northwest Territory during 
the one hundred years just past. Robert Louis 
Stevenson makes an eloquent plea for heroism in 
life, under the title of ‘‘Palvis and Umbra.’’ 
The poets of the number are Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, Edith M. Thomas, Ellen Burroughs, 
George Parsons Lathrop, Graham R. Tomson, and 
Henrietta Christian Wright. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for April, pre- 
sents a very wide variety of topics ably treated, 
ranging from the botany of Silurian times up to 
that recent flower of social evolution,—college ath- 
letics. Psychology, zoblogy, anthropology, minet- 
alogy, geology, social science, and law, are all rep- 
resented in the attractive list of articles. Among 
the many topics treated every intelligent reader 
will surely find several to interest him. The lead- 
ing article is on ‘‘ College Athletics and Physical 
Development,’’ by Prof. E. L. Richards, of Yale 
College, in which the system of athletics existing 
at our colleges is defended as an ally of the best 
education. This number completes the thirty- 
second volume. The Index contains titles of arti- 
cles by the foremost scientific writers at home and 
abroad, such as Huxley, Aberecromby, Dr. Jack- 
son, the Duke of Argyll, Geikie, Stokes, Oliver, 
and Grant Allen, in England; Berthelot, Dau- 
brée, and Neumann-Spallart, on the Continent; 
and Wells, White, Le Conte, Shaler, J. S. New- 
berry, H. Hale, Morse, Thompson, Mille, and 
others in America. May it long continue to fur- 
nish such a literary feast ! New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Fifty cents a number, $5 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, for April; 
terms, $4.00 a year. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine, for April; terms, 
$1.50 a year. New York: Cassell & Co. 

The Popular Science Monthly, for April ; terms, 
$5.00 a year. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Scribner’s Magazine, for April; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Our Little Ones, for April; terms, $1.50a year. 
Boston: The Russell Publishing Co. 

The Eclectic, for April; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: E. R. Pelton & Co. 

The Forum, for April; terms, $5.00 a year. 
New York: The Forum Pablishing Co. 

The Library Magazine, for March; terms, $1.00 
a year. New York: John B. Alden. 

The Catholic World, for April; terms, $4.00 a 
year. New York: The Catholic World. 

La Lecture; terms, 16 francs a year. Boston: 
Cart Schoenhof. 

Wide Awake, for April; terms, $2.40 a year. 
Boston : D. Lothrop Co. 

The Pansy, for April; terms, $1.00 a year. 

: D. Lothrop do. 


St. Nicholas, for April; terms, $3.00 year. 
New York: The Century Co. 
Good Housekeeping, for March 31; terms, $2.50 
a Springfield, Mass. : C. W. Bryan & Co. 
he Woman's World, for April; terms, $3.50 
ayear. New York: Cassell & Co. 


iS A POSITIVE CURE 
For all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
So common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera- 
tien, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 


and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tufhors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development, The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintn flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, General 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound Is 
unsurt d, Correspond freely answered. Address 
in confidence LYDIA E. PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS 


Lydia BE. Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpidity of the liver, 26 cts per box, 
——Sold by all Druggists.—— 


CATARRH 


* 


ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 


MiNasal Passages, 
Pain and 
inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
ble. Price, 50 on. at D sts; by mail, registered 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 235 Greenwich St., N. Y. 


The New Euglan 


OUR METHOD OF DOING BUSINESS. 


Fst: It is comfidential. We never report the 

fact that the teacher who seeks promotion has 
registered with our Bureau, and thus disturb his re- 
lations with present employers; nor the fact that 
a College Seminary or other institution has applied 
to us for professors or teachers, thus flooding them 
with correspondence. But,— 

SECONDLY: We aim always to conform to the ex- 
pressed wishes of our patrons, One school officer 
asks for candidates with testimonials, but wishes no 
one to know that he has vacancies to fill; a second 
wishes the address of several good candidates already 
employed whose schools he can visit and see them at 
work ; a third desires to meet or correspond with 
several, that he may compare and select; a fourth 
wants only two or three of the best introduced ; 
and a fifth only one, The Best, and sometimes 
asks us to select and engage said teacher. In either 
case special care and our best judgment are exercised 
to name “the right teacher for the right place.”’ 

No charge to School Officers for our ser- 
vices. Apply, with full particulars, to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Songs of History. 


Upon Important Episodes in American History. 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 
oft “ The Youth's Companion,” author of “ Zigzag 
Journeys,” etc. 
Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, price ry 
One of the most important books of the season. 8 
full of patriotic sentiment, and should be found in 
every American Home. It will make a beautiful gift- 


BUREAU 
OF 
EDUCATION. 


Address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO, 
3 Somerset St., Boston Mass. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


50 00 TS a fair estimate for the income of a position we are asked to fill at the West, college-prepara- 

tory bearding-school of high rank —all expenses and a liberal income are guaranteed, with 
chance of the above. “ We want a manly man, first of all; a scholarly teacher, of force of character and experi- 
ence; a Christian gentleman. He should be married, and his wife should be interested in the work. Sep would 
live with the boarders. He should have some experience as a business-man in boarding-school keeping, or in some 
business which involves a knowledge of ‘ how to provide.’” So reads the letter of application tous. We shall be 
glad to correspond with those who feel competent to take this place. We do not know a better in the country. We 
want for a coliege of high rank an assistant-professor of GEOLOGY “athoroughly well-trained young geologist ;” 
great opportunity for just the right man. Another YALE GRADUATE called fer in fitting school, at $1200 
first vear, and regular increase of 8200 a year thereafter. In a large boarding-school three teachers are called for. 
PRECEPTRESS, English branches oply, but of strong and womanly character ; THEMATICS AND 
MILITARY TRAINING, preference given to West Point graduate; and skilled teacher for KINDERGAR- 
TEN. We are sorry there is so much delay in getting these advertisements before teachers, as places are some- 
times filled before word gets tous But most of these are for next fall, with eet of time as yet. 

SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. ARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Three or four weeks ago we gave some 
| RINCIPALSHIPS Specialists’ positions filled by the Teach- 
* ers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., 


ra 
Chicago. The following are some of the High School Principalships filled by them during the past year 


Geachers’ Agencies. | 


$900; Metropolis, $1000; Illiopolis $800; Mattoon, $600; Genoa, $850; Delvan $1300; Lynden, $600; Griggs- 
ville, $500. in Ohio; Barnesville, $1100; Troy, $900; Haroor, $600; Chagrin Falls, $900. In Ky.: Paris, 


Monona, $600; Manchester, $600. In other States, — Marinette, Wis., $1000 ; Lewiston, Idaho, oe 
Breckenridge, Minn., $700; Darlington, Wis., $1000; Fisher, Minn., $800; Kasson, Minn., $800; Elk River, 
Hays City, Kas., $800; Iola. Kas., $1000; Elk Point, Dak , $700; Scotland. Dak., $675; Prairie 
du Lac, Wis., $650; So. New Berlin, N. Y.. $700; Olympia, Wash. Terr., $720; Gainesville, Tex., $600. 
Send a postal for our book of testimonials from every part of the United States, (not from teachers who 
have heard of us,) but from teachers who have, every one, secured through us. 


Address 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager, 170 State St., Chicago, 
Room 48, 214 CLARK ST,, 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ & STENOGRAPHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools, Collegea, Academies, and Families with STENOGRAPHERS furnished to business men and 
Teachers. Secures places for Teachers in the East,South, | the courts. Rents and Sells School Property. 
West, at asmall cost. Correspondence solicited with| Circulars and ks sent free. 

Teachers who have ability to fill responsible positions. A. T. PALM, Mgr. 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 
Agency Manual Free upon application, EVERETT O. FISK & CO, 
7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


cet TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Teachers’ gencv 


Oldest and best known in U. 8&8. 
RELIABLE 


Established 1855. American and me Teachers, Professors, and 
7 East 14th Street, N. VY. Musicians, of both oonee, for Universities, Colleges, 


Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 


and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) | @0d schoo 


supplies. Best references furnished. 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 


MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
nesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting. 31 E. 17th Street, between we and 4th Ave., 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, German, French, En- NEW 


glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. ORS CTs. 


sourse®™ Sohool Agency |,20 You Want a Promotion ? 


REGISTER NOW. Wewant several hundred skilled 
Assists Teachers in oes lucrative positions ; U 
8 


teachers for all parts of the Union. 
introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe-| Mr. D. H. KRaTz, ering of schools, Coplay, 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and | Pa., writes: “‘ The Penn. Ed. Bureau is a conven- 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom-|ience both to teachers and Boards of Education. It 
pences. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. | has proved prompt, efficient, and profitable to me.” 
o charge is made to those seeking teachers. Send for circulars. PENNA. EDUCATIONAL 


Register at once. Address with stam BUREAU: L. B. LANDIS, Allentown, Pa. 


Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGH 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY - 


Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, Ky. 
110 T ont St. 21 W. Sth 
Studio Building, BOSTON. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 


places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Colleges and Schools. 


Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good 
COLLEGES. 
ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Teachers 
Courses of instruction will be given in the follow- 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1888: 


and 
23 Union Square, New York. 


NO FEE For fecistration. 


Keest facilities, efficient service, large bus- 


imess in providing competent Teachers with posi- BOTANY, HISTORY, 

tions. Vacancies always on hand. Form for stamp. CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, 
EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- PH 

tration without a fee gives us the largest and most GERMAN. TOPOGRA PHY. 

select supply of Teachers in America, = venves no For information ap ly to SECRETARY OF ° 

motive for representing those ere no’ UmIvansiTY, PP mbridge, Mass. 


~ 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N.Y. OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 
w 0 NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY. Voice Culture, Ex- 
‘Teachers’ Bureau ee pression. Defects of speech properly treated. 
[Both Sexes.] 
ies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, 
etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 


Sixteen years’ experience. 
For information address L. ALONZO “een & 
hes. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers. Copy- 
Firms. A.D. CULVE 


Mu-| 4.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. ___ 


HANDLER SOIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmonth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 


or Prof. E. R. RuGGEs. 


Fifth Avenue, _ | 7488. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
THE SCHOOL & COLLEGE BUREAU, 
Mimhuret (Chiosgo), Til INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
Teachers, Professors, Principals, and Superintend- or Youre 


eeking better salaries or more favorab 
Sit and it %o their interest to write to us. We are in catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 


spondence with thousands of the best schools and 69 Chester uare, Boston, Mass. 
collages, “Our vacancies are all direct from employers. Principal, —— Sq ._———— 
NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


d blank. 
*C. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ABT SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
rticulars ap 


re an er 6 
and Employers itt Washington St (Beacon House, Boston 
of teachers are invited to consult the | QTATE NORMAL 
CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, | Forcireulars, etc. address principal. 


j hi P. RIDGEWA 
ESTABLISHED, 1880. 


ETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
— AND — W t d yo For both sexes. AT Wo: 
Teachers, Professors, Tutors ante For particulars, address 
For Schools, Colleges, and Families in the South. . S8ELL, Principal. 


arly. ne Registration fee $200. Address| (PATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
OF EDUCATION, Nashville, Tenn. S For Ladies only. catalogues, address 


© YOU wish to go South ?| crams 


TATE NOBMAL SOHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
If so, address For both sexes. 


J. O. GREENOUGH, Principal, 


EXA EACHERS’ BUREAU, For 
TyLeR, TEXAS. 


d 
223 
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> 
2 Ny ;) and Grainimar positions which they have filled will be given later 
~—e “1! In Michigan: Muskegon, $1100; Eaton Rapids, $800; Albion, $1000; Reading, $800; Charlotte, $850. In 
Seg At i Illinois: Highland Park, $1000; Tuscola, $1200; Watseka, $1100; Hinsdale, $600; Lena. $1000: Gilma 7. 
300; Faducah, $1009; Corydon, n indiana: ell City, $1000; Attica, $1000; Butler, $765; Pendle- 
> we es : ton, $600; Corydon, $900. In Nebraska: Fremont, $1300 ; Minden, $900 ; Neligh, $720; Genoa, $675; Wis- 
ner, $750. In lowa: Falls, $1100; Waterloo, $750; Marengo, $630: Bentonsporte. $600: Gilman. $600: 4 
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APPLETON’ STANDARD SYSTEM OP PENMANSHIP. 


THE MOST PERFECTY GRADED SYSTEM IN THE MARKET. 
THE ONLY COPY -BOOKS IN WHICH GRADED COLUMNS ARE 
USED TO DEVELOP MOVEMENT. A SYSTEM THAT WILL PRO- 
DUCE FREE-HAND, PRACTICAL WRITING IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


JUST ISSUED: Elementary Movement Books, and B,” 


N ew combining Movement and Form. 
ly 
PREPARATION : A complete system of Business Forms, the on 
F eatures. ™ system which will be perfectly adapted for use in public schools 


SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS, TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION, ETC. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir 


FOR 1888, 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 


And a few suggestions as to the 


Best Methods of Acquiring a Neat and Plain 
Style of Writing. 
tifully lithographed original specimens of 
styles of Penmanship prepared expressly 
for the Souvenir by thirty-eight of the best Penmen. 
tar Prick 25 Crs.; sent postpaid to any teacher 
sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 
Address: 
A. BARNES & co., Pablishers, 
111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


Allen’s Composition Books. 


Numbers 1 and 2, 
HOW TO THINK AND WHAT TO WRITE. 


GRADED AND ADAPTED TO PuPILs FROM 8 TO 12 YEARS OF AGE. 


Sample copies mailed postpaid for 10 cents each, 


for C ition 
These books contain outlines for Compos ke Send postage stamps for samples to 


Work, Rules for Punctuation, &c., and B 


for Writing. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


& 30 Franklin Street, Boston. 
eow 122 and 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


PAYSON,DUNTON,” SCRIBNER’S 
STEEL PENS 


No. 117, Excelsior. . . 84 cents per gross| No. 115, School, .. . . 84 cents per gross 


No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross | No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross | No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 


These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action 
and durability. 
Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


“TEVERY-DAY WORDS IN EVERY-DAY ENGLISH.” 


METTCALE’S 


Spelling and Language Book. 


By ROBERT C. METCALF, 


SUPERVISOR OF SCHOOLS IN BOSTON, 


This new and original work has been prepared to meet an increasing demand for a 
speller written in harmony with the present methods of teaching, as employed by the 
best instructors. The experience of the author as Supervisor in the Public Schools 
of Boston, and his success in the direction of language-training, give the highest prom- 
ise of success to his work. 

Teachers or school officers dissatisfied with the Spelling-book at present in use in 
their schools should send for a copy of this book. Those who, having abandoned the 
use of a speller, are now desirous of returning to its use, will find that Metcalf’s 
Spelling and Language Book will accomplish results not hitherto attain- 
able with text-books published on the subject. 


Introduction Price, 20 cents ; Exchange Price, 10 cents, 


A copy of Metcaur’s Sretirr will be sent for examination with a view 
to introduction on receipt of Introduction Price. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & 


753-—-755 Broadway, New York. 
149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, CLARK & MAYNARD, 17! Brosaway, 


——AGENCY FOR PUBLISH NEW YOR 
HENRY HOLT & 00.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, | Amderson’s Histories and Hist’! 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE. | Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
HACHETTE & CO.’8, Lon-| Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 
pon, TAUCHNITZ’S LErpsic PUBLICATIONS. Meetel’s French Course ; . 
Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN | Reed’s Word Lessons. 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. Heed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
8u ption HMutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
J.D. WILL 
44 Tremont Street, Boston. | 151 Wabash Ave, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 


ING MODELS, and 
DBAWRTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


80 MANUFACTURERS OF 


4 RAWINC MODELS 
PRAN os per attention is called. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Prima and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded ——, 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
‘or catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


THE BEST 


INVESTMENT 


for the Family, the School, or the Profes- 
sional or Public Library, is a 
copy of the latest issue of Webster’s Unabridged. 


Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more IIlustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 


WEBSTER IS THE STANDARD 
Authority in the Gov't Printing Office, and with 
the U. S. Supreme Court. It is recommended 
by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States, and 
by the leading College Presidents of the United 

States and Canada. 


Illustrated. Pamphlet sent free. 
G, & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass. 


JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDIA 


(REVISED) 
Is a whole library of universal knowledge from the 
pens of the ablest scholars in America and Europe. 
It is accepted as high authority in our leading colleges, 
It is not for the few, like Appleton’s, or the Britan- 
nica, but for all. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor by 
forty editors and over 2,000 renowned contributors. 
It is in eight convenient sized volumes. No father 
can give to his child at school or his son or daughter 
just entering the arena of life anything that will be of 
more permanent benefit. It is an education sup- 
plementary to that of the schools. Address for par- 
ticulars and terms, 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones Street, New Vork. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Ma: Geographies, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s ete. 


“wow Music Books Always in Season. 


lay or sing need never be lonely—with 
books as these in the house : 


‘onict Pj each, $100, 
nent composers. 


Young People’s Classies, focd'and’easy music. 


Best editions of the Piano works of BEETHOVEN, 
MozART, CHOPIN, SCHUMANN, and MENDELSSOHN 


for sale. Send for lists. 


‘or playerson VIOLIN, GUITAR, MANDO. 
ain’ BANJO, and all BEED and OR. 
CHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS, good music 
and reliable instructors are provided. Also a large 
and good assortment of the instruments themselves 
for sale at our Branch Store, under the title of 


J. C. HAYNES & CO., 33 Court St., Boston. 
Please send for grand Pictorial Catalogue! 
Good Voeal Music for Home Entertainment is in 
Seug Classics, $1—50 high class songs. 
Good Old Songs we used to Sing, $1— the 
favorite songs of a half-century. 


College Songs, 50 cts.—popular and easy. 
Senge and Games for Little Ones, $2. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & Boston. 


DOH ME SOH 


THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM. 
To School Superintendents and Teachers. 


Do not buy expensive sets of books and charts in 
the Staff system, when with an outlay of but 63 cts. 
you ean test the Tonic SoL-FA method, which is far 
superior. | eacbers who can sing the scale correctly 
can teach this system, while at the same time their 
own musical powers will constantly improve. All 
who try it bear the same testimony. 

Send 65 cents for all the outfit you need for a 
thorough trial of the "> 

A pamphlet giving full information with regard to 
the system, sent on receipt of three letter stamps. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
7 6E.9th St., NewYork, 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


Do You Wish a Botany 


That is simple, scientific, and beautifully ttustrated ; 
written by one who is in the practical work of teach- 
ing ? If so, send One Dollar to 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II1., 


and they will send to you ABBIE G. HALL’s Lessons 
in Botany and Analysis of Plants. 


MINERALOGY. 


I. DESCRIPTIVE MINERALOGY. Com- 
prising the most recent Discoveries. Fifth edition. 
Almost entirely re-written and greatly enlarged. 
Containing nearly 900 pages 8vo, and upwards of 600 
wood engravings, BY Prof. J. D. Dana, aided by 
Prof. Geo. J. Brush. Ineluding Appendices by Profs. 
Brush aud E. 8. Dana, Completing the work up to 
1882. 8vo, cloth, $10.00. 

“We have used a good many works on Mineralogy, 
but have met with none that begin to compare with 
this in fullness of plan, detail and execution.”— 
American Journal of Mining. ; 

if. MANUAL OF MINERALOGY AND 
PETROGRAPHY. Containing the Elements of 
the Science of Minerals and Rocks for the use of the 
Practical Mineralogist and Geologist, and for In- 
struction in Schools and Colleges. By Jas. D. Dana, 
LL.D. Fourth Edition. Revised throughout and en- 
larged. Illustrated with numerous woodcuts. 1887. 
12mo0, cloth, $2.00. 

“The present issue is the 15th of the revised edi- 
tion, the sale having reached nearly 15,000 copies. 
This is conclusive evidence of its value as a text-book, 
and for practical purposes.” 

fil. A TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY 
Based upon the System of Mineralogy of Prof. J. D. 
Dana. Embracing an extended Treatise on Crystal- 
lograpby and Physical Mineralogy. By Edw. S. 
Dana, Curator of Mineralogy, Yale College. With 
upwards of 800 woodcuts and one colored plate. 
vised and enlarged edition. 1883. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 

EV. MANUAL OF DETERMINATIVE 
MINERALOGY. With an introduction on Blow- 
Pipe Analysis, (constituting the Determinative Part 
of Dana’s Mineralogy.) y Prof. Geo. J. Brush. 
Third edition, translated into the new system. 
Cloth, $3.50. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 
Publishers of Scientific and Industrial Works. 


Catalogues supplied gratis and free by mail to order. 


By W. B. WATKINS, D.D. 


Comprehensive and Generally Useful, 


Now Ready. 


McGUFFEY’S + ALTERNATE + SPELLING + BOOK. 


12mo, 96 pp., 12 cents. 


Note the Many Valuable Features, 


A Series oF LANGUAGE Lessons, teaching 
the Fnac structure, sound, and meaning of 


wo 


Root Words, and words of '. 
are employed. aly 


Lessons in grouped ob 
dictation. objents, synonyms, and 


Correct methods of writing the forms of words. 
Exercises in word building. 


Constant reference to sources and meaning of 
words. 

Common errors in spelling, unciation, and 
use of words pointed out. aii 

Script exercises from the first lesson onward. 


THE ALTERNATE SPELLER is so classified and 
such, as simpli red 
work of the teach er. 


H. L. SMITH, 
8t., Boston, 


Single specimen copy sent to any add 
y address by mail 
Introduction and Wholesale pri 12 » postpaid, on receipt of the 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, ©. 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, Hawley St., Boston, Mass, 


WEBSTER | 
DICTIONARY TSELF 
POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. pe 
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